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Americans who make you proud to be an American 








Help speed the final victory... keep buying MORE War Bonds! © 


LUZON RESCUE 


January 30, 1945. Night settles over a prison camp at Cabanatuan miraculously, green-clad figures burst into the stockade. A voice 


lar inside Japanese lines on the island of Luzon. Arrogant Jap guards cries, “Take it easy, fellas—the Yanks are here!” Gates are thrown 


patrol the stockade where 486 hunger-wracked Americans and 27 open; the prisoners are free! Free, because 400 American Rangers 


of their allies are confined—survivors of Bataan and Corregidor and and Filipino guerrillas, holding their own lives lightly, have slipped 


Singapore, imprisoned for nearly three years. Suddenly, through through Japanese lines and penetrated far into enemy territory to 


the darkness, comes the roar of automatic weapons. The prisoners stage an incredibly, magnificently daring rescue. 


hit the ground; are they to be slaughtered by their captors? Then, ... How can any of us do enough to back up men like these ? 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


TOLEDO KANSAS CITY TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 





NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 














SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 














PARTICULARLY GOOD 


MILLING WHEAT 


FOR CAREFUL, QUALITY MILLERS 





F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 

I ggg 5 ge dry Ror @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
J established good reputation and a 
I 


. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 
+ ty alllaaaaasaitiaiassieal present experienced management. 


i. FUHRMAN 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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that’s what it takes to order 
Goop CHASE BAGs 








It’s as simple as that! No matter where you 
are within the borders of continental United States, 


there is a convenient CHASE office at the other end 





of your telephone line. And that office is backed by 
27 other offices and plants situated from coast to 
coast—each one having its fingers on the pulse of 


local and regional conditions. 


Take no chances. Line up with this nation-wide 
Chase organization—the bag company that is pre- 


pared to safeguard your bag supplies. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
ORLANDO, FLA. CHAGRIN FALLS, O. 
TOLEDO T. LOU! KA i ‘ ; 
ST. LOUK ccacedipaab SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. PORTLAND, ORE. WICHITA, KAN. 
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Agricultural Research Highlights of 1944 


has made notable contribu- 
tions to better farming, better 
use of farm products, and the saving 
of human life, says Dr. E. C. Auchter, 
Administrator of Agricultural Re- 
search, in summarizing highlights of 
the work of the past fiscal year. 
Most of the research of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is done by 
the bureaus of Agricultural Research 
Administration, which also works in 
close co-operation with the agricul- 
tural experiment stations of the 


A GRICULTURAL science in 1944 


states and territories. Dr. Auchter 
lists several developments as especial- 
ly outstanding or interesting among 
the large number during the year. 
Although for the most part related 
to urgent war problems, many of 
them are also of lasting value for 
peace. 

During the year, insecticides con- 
taining DDT were developed for the 
armed services and proved to be 
spectacularly successful in controlling 
lice and mosquitoes. Further prog- 
ress was made in improving tech- 
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niques for large scale production of 
the lifesaving drug, penicillin. Plant 
breeders released more than 40 new, 
improved varieties of plants for 
American farmers. The use of pheno- 
thiazine as a worm medicine, already 
preventing losses that would cost live- 
stock producers many millions of 
dollars a year, was further extended. 
Information on six methods for mak- 
ing lactose—important in penicillin 
production—from cheese whey was 
made available to the industry. A 
new method was developed for rapid- 
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ly determining certain amino acids ip 
foods, thereby speeding up Advances 
in knowledge of food proteins, ’ 

Highlights of the work of the yay. 
ous bureaus follow: 


Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
N the Bureau of Entomology apn; 
Plant Quarantine, headed by p, 

P. N. Annand, the year was n arked 
by the development, at the Orland, 
Fla., laboratory, of DDT louse poy. 
der and DDT spray for mosquitoes 
Both have already been spectacular} 
successful. The louse powder is ey. 
tensively used by American soldiers 
in the field. Intensive delousing op. 
erations carried out by the army jy 
Naples stopped a typhus epidemic for 
the first time in history. Mosquity 
sprays containing DDT are being useg 
by the armed forces in the Pacifi 
area. DDT in kerosene was alg 
found to be one of the most effectiyy 
insecticides known against bedbugs, 

Tests with DDT insecticides 
ricultural use were pushed as rapidly 
as possible during the year. . mong 
the plant pests with which promising 
results were obtained experimentally 
are the codling moth, Japanese }eetle 
gypsy moth, spruce budworm, severa] 
species of cabbage caterpillars, flea 
beetles on potatoes, Lygus plani bugs 
tomato fruit worm, European corn 
borer, vetch bruchid, grasshoppers, 
white fringed beetle, certain stored 
grain insects, chinch bug, velvetbean 
caterpillar, cotton bollworm, pink boll- 
worm and stinkbugs. 

The armed services still need all 
the available DDT, and in any case 
several important questions must b 
answered by research before this po- 
tent chemical can be safely and in- 
telligently used in insecticides fo 
many agricultural purposes. For ex- 
ample, in the case of many agricul- 
tural pests suitable insecticidal mix- 
tures and dosages have not yet been 


Y ag. 


worked out. Possible harmful effects 
of DDT insecticides on soils and 
plants are not fully known. Neither 
are its effects on human beings if 


taken internally, as in spray residues 
on food crops. 

Among notable results of the year's 
research in entomology was the de- 
velopment of a mechanism for dis- 
persal of insecticidal sprays by air- 
plane—a method that is likely to be 
extensively used after the war be- 
cause the new concentrated insecti- 
cides enable planes to carry a high 
payload. Experiments showing som 
promise were also initiated in the 
use of heat generated aerosols 
(smoke) to control agricultural pests. 


Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering 
fw Bureau of Plant Industry, 

Soils and Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, headed by Dr. Robert M. Salter, 
released 43 new improved varieties 
of plants during the year. These in- 
cluded corn, sorghum, flax, wheat, al- 
falfa, cabbage, potato, sugar cane, 
barley, bluegrass, bromegrass, broom- 
corn, buffalo grass, lespedeza, lettuce, 
onion, peach, pumpkin, snapbean, soy- 
bean and strawberry. 

Notable in the plant breeding work 
was the development of corn hybrids 
in co-operation with state experiment 
stations in the South, where hybrid 
corn has hardly been used at all so 
far, and where it shows promise of 
increasing yields per acre even more 
than in the North. A practical meth- 
od for hybridizing onions was an- 
other important development; hybrid 
onions promise to increase per acre 
yields by as much as 20 to 50%. In 
co-operative experiments a method 
was also developed for producing hy- 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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Because of both the selection of the 
wheat from which it is milled and the 
methods used in its milling, we can 
assure you that MADE-RITE Flour has 
a definite baking performance value, 
ash for ash and protein for protein, 


above the average of fine bakery flours. 

















KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Right Because It Is Made 


Right 
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Cfor More Than 45 Years 
These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW”’ 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 











i “ul 
La Grange Flours.. . SUPERFLOUR 
whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- ” R U F Fr A LO’ / 


ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 





of their operation. Tops m Baker Y Flours 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the Pi 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- * * rl 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 























Quality Millers Since 1879 SOF 
RED WING, 
LA GRAN GE M | L L s MINNESOTA Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
DRanwree amuse @. Mravr.arata (rrarnari “ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 
Arcner-DANIELS~MinLAND Company “BLODGETT’S” 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. -_ Mills at 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS MILWAUKEE, WIS. RYE 
P - ree “4 i atesenan AL All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains omaua NEB —Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














Since 1856 EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 




















Minnesota Girt Four... . . . tong on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour € 
4 


e with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched and lron General Offices: Minneapelis Mills: St. Paul c& 
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Centennial Fouring Mills Co. 
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= NEW SPOKANE MILL. 


"\geiaiebenta OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


__ Her DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS VRINE SILO Ae 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 
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: Pane | 
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COUNTRY TLEVATORS 














A cmME~Ewans ComMPpANy 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


Aen 





Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


N eee 
N By the 
8 TRUCK-LOAD 


CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 














BG FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
é the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 








Ourrr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Connivance C 
Against CC 
Laid to Politi 


By JOHN CIPPE! 


Washington, D. C.—Hea 
supported claims of irreg 
the operations of the 
Credit Corp. and inference 
lative profits from inform 
on commodity prices rang 
House last week. Demand 
tigation of the operatio 
agency will lead only to 
of inconsequential specu 
routine inefficiency, obse 
believe. 

A few minor officials ha 
ccc, and it is felt that t 
fault was that of inefficie 
than any serious misuse 
office 
The congressional crit 
aimed at procurement ope 
there was nothing new in 1 
tions. Trade  organizati 
claimed that favoritism 
shown to chain store orgar 
disposing of processed foc 
examination of War Fooc 
tration sales exonerated tl 
of any departure from pre’ 
nounced policies of reselli 
commodities to original ve 
subsequently to the distribu 
Much of the criticism on 
arises from a gross misund 
of the problems involved, 
In many cases surplus st 
been ordered sold only to 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire Bh \ ; y Committ 


PIKES PEAK BAKERY FLOURS [Meum = ‘anc 


eh cate, Washington, D. C.—In th 
from HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT eee * Spa: tion taken to meet the 
N en arising from the army re 
ew more than ever you need the extra tolerance — greater stability — per y ing program, James F. B 
higher absorption — better keeping qualities afforded by these outstanding a 


conversion, has appointed I 
flours. Hear the ote story . . . : ae 
ear the complete story from our representative. In just a few a <7 ley, administrator of the 


minutes you will learn there is something “new” in flour. Specify PIKES ee ene, 


. = . ‘ ’ the committee to examine < 
PEAK Bakery Flours—for every baking requirement. affecting United States’ e 


pabilities on all items exce 


PIKES PE AK FLOU are for all your baking requirements ‘ Bi fetes Mivinghg tse action 





Swinging into action wu 
centralized command for e? 


Sorta the Cnk m ; War Food Administration : 
9 rd of sémerica gr over SF SOCAL agency claimants for food 


m ' feat products are estimating the 
THE COLORADO MILL ¢ os." \ oer requirements for this year. 
: ING © ELEVATOR CO. { A "* WFA meeting on the subje 
General Offices DENVER, COLORADO ren Oy - Mat aes WEA Oe 
or the first time WFA su 
For Saker. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR Pit will state precisely the actu 
a ee , | : id requirements for movement 
ighest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat mer AAG A ~ . igor ager’ 
eeds also will be stated fe 
move grains and protein feec 
manufacturing plants, as wel 
ufactured feeds and grains t« 
livestock and dairy regions. 
On the basis of these requ 
the army will be asked t 
When meat, poultry, flour, | 
other required foods becom 
tary matter. The army will 
if it considers grain for the 
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before the resale could be accom- 
plished these stocks had been moved 


vainst CCC 
id to Politics 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


.shington, D. C.—Heated and un- 
yrted claims of irregularities in 
operations of the Commodity 
t Corp. and inferences of specu- 
profits from information leaks 
mmodity prices rang out in the 
last week. Demands for inves- 
n of the operation of that 
will lead only to uncovering 
consequential speculations or 
inefficiency, observers here 
ew minor officials have left the 
ind it is felt that their major 
vas that of inefficiency rather 
ny serious misuse of public 


congressional criticism was 
at procurement operations but 
vas nothing new in the conten- 

Trade organizations have 
d that favoritism has been 
. to chain store organizations in 
ng of processed foods but an 
nation of War Food Adminis- 
sales exonerated that agency 
departure from previously an- 
ed policies of reselling surplus 
\dities to original vendors and 
uently to the distributive trade. 
h of the criticism on this score 
from a gross misunderstanding 
problems involved, it is said. 
iny cases surplus stocks have 
yrdered sold only to find that 





out to meet some other program re- 


quirement. 
This fault in the operation of the 
procurement and sales branch has 


long been recognized and steps have 
been taken to correct that condition 
and to prevent a recurrence as far 
as possible. Recent streamlining of the 
CCC and the placing of the Office 
of Supply with Lt. Col. Olmstead as 
a vice president of that agency must 
be considered an advance in operat- 
ing technique. 

Congressional clamor of fraud with- 
in the CCC arises from sources long 
antagonistic to the administration 
and is regarded here as purely politi- 


cal in character. Claims of -fraud 
exceeding the malodorous Teapot 


Dome should be discounted radically, 
it is said. 


FOR WFA ADVISORY MEETING 


Government Agencies Estimating Effects of Relief Plans 
on Civilian Economy—Car Shortage Already 
Curbs Milling Industry 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C. 


program which is yet to be made public in detail 


Faced with the necessity of meeting an army food 


but which now can be 


authoritatively stated as involving the shipment of approximately 140,000,000 
bus of wheat through September and 3,000,000 sacks of flour (monthly dur- 


ing April, May and June) 


officials in interested government agencies are 


now asking if we have not built ocean shipping in excess of rail and port 
terminal facilities to pour out foods from the domestic cornucopia and at 
the same time maintain our civilian economy. 





Ice Conditions Point to Early 
Start of Lake Shipping Season 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The 1945 naviga- 
tion season on the Great Lakes will 
get under way at least as early as 
last year, according to present indi- 
cations. 

The first 1945 ice report, issued 
March 8 by the branch hydrographic 
office of the U. S. Navy, stated that 
there is less ice on the lakes now than 
at this time last year. The office re- 
ports ice beyond vision at Port Col- 
borne, but with considerable open 
water extending up the lake from the 


Buffalo harbor north gap. Airplane 
pilots report mostly open water be- 
tween Cleveland and Detroit, with 
many streaks of water between Buf- 
falo and Detroit off Toledo. The ice 
has deteriorated rapidly during the 
past week off the West End Islands. 
The south passage is open and it al- 
so is open between Middle Bass and 
Put-in Bay. 
Traffic on 
canal system 


York barge 
April 2, 
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ymmittee Chosen to Plan Orderly 
Handling of Export Requirements 


In the first ac- 
the problems 
relief feed- 


hington, D. C. 
aken to meet 
from the army 
ogram, James F. Byrnes, di- 
of War Mobilization and Re- 
sion, has appointed Leo Crow- 
dministrator of the Foreign 
nic Administration, to head 
nmittee to examine all factors 
ig United States’ export ca- 
es on all items except direct 
nd lend-lease military supplies. 
ging into action under this 
ized command for export, the 
ood Administration and other 
claimants for food and feed 
is are estimating their boxcar 
ments for this year. The first 
neeting on the subject will be 
arch 15. It is expected that 
first time WFA subdivisions 
ite precisely the actual boxcar 
ments for movement of wheat 
r mills and flour to users. 
also will be stated for cars to 
rains and protein feeds to feed 
cturing plants, as well as man- 
ed feeds and grains to poultry, 
k and dairy regions. 
1e basis of these requirements 
ny will be asked to specify 
neat, poultry, flour, milk and 
equired foods become a mili- 
itter. The army will be asked 
nsiders grain for the produc- 


tion of flour a military matter or if 
the army intends to ignore that im- 
portant factor completely. 

Army Officials welcome this move 
as a constructive attempt to expedite 
their program. From the text of Mr. 
Byrnes’ letter appointing the new 
committee it appears to military ob- 
servers here that the army program 
will be the keystone around which 
other claims will have to be fitted. 

Other food and feed claimants, 
such as UNRRA, are still in the dark 
about their position under the Byrnes 
order as a detailed statement of the 
military program has not been made 
public. 


Text of Order 


Mr. Byrnes has issued the follow- 
ing order formally setting up this co- 
ordinating committee: 
Committee—(A) 


1.—Creation of There is 


hereby established an interagency com- 
mittee to co-ordinate the export of sup- 
plies and equipment for relief, rehabilita 
tion, industrial and other purposes, ex 
cept direct United States or lend-lease mili 
tary purposes (called herein “civilian sup- 
plies’’). 

(B) The committee shall be composed 
of the following officials: the administrator 
of the Foreign Economic Administration, 
who shall act as chairman; the assistant 


charge of economic affairs for 


secretary in 
State; the chairman of 


the Department of 


the War Production Board; the War Food 
Administrator; the commanding general of 
the army service forces, for the War De- 


partmenc; the special assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy; and the deputy ad- 
ministrator..of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration. 


"al to the 


members of the committee 
attend the meetings of 
Washington and, 
represented by the 


(C) The 
should personally 
the committee when in 
when absent, should be 
deputies acting in their 
Functions—(A) The 
programs of all 


places. 


committee shall 
government 


consider the 


agencies for the export of civilian sup- 
plies in order to develop a_ unified pro 
gram for such exports by the United 
States in the light of the capacity and 
needs of the domestic economy available 
shipping, existing commitments to foreign 
ountries, and other relevant factors 

(B) In order to determine whether ex- 
sting commitments to foreign countries 
for civilian supplies should be re-examined 
with the foreign countries involved, the 
ommitte shall consider at once whether 
the domestic economy can fulfill such com- 
mitments without unduly impairing the 
capacity of the economy to meet domestic 
ind other foreign needs. 


3 Relation to Other Agencies—(A) Any 
, government proposing to 
make any formal or informal commitment 
for the export of civilian supplies to any 
foreign country shall first submit the propos- 
committee for its approval be 
commitment. 

committee of the 
and the food re- 
War Food 
allocate 


agency of the 


fore making the 

(B) The requirements 
War Production Board 
quirements committee of the 
A,dministration shall continue to 
civilian supplies for export under their 
existing authority. Such allocations shall 
be submitted to the committee for its ap- 
proval before putting them into effect. 

(C) The armed services shall be 
sible for determining their needs for civilian 
supplies for military purposes in the wake 
of battle, but shall advise the committee 
of such requirements for its use in con- 
sidering other proposed exports. The armed 
services shall submit any other requirements 
for civilian supplies to the committee for 
its approval. 

4.—Records—(A) The chairman of the 
committee shall establish a central informa- 
tion office to maintain a complete record 
of all commitments by the United States, 


respon- 


(Continued on page 32.) 


Earlier army estimates of 240,000,- 
000 bus of wheat and 15,000,000 sacks 
of flour required for this program 
have been scaled down to meet the 
minimum emergency requirements 
cited above because of the domestic 
transportation difficulties that would 
be encountered in meeting the larger 
goals. 

A full bill of particulars is expected 
to be presented to the War Food Ad- 
ministration milling industry advisory 
committee scheduled to assemble here 
March 15 for a two-day session. At 
that meeting army officials will state 
the minimum requirements for both 
wheat and flour and other important 
foods such as rice. 

Recovering slowly from the shock 
of the army demand for wheat 
movement of which is required be- 
tween now and Sept. 30—interested 
government agencies are trying to 
estimate the effects of the military 
program on each phase of the civilian 
economy. Commodity Credit Corp. 
has already swung into action and is 
obtaining wheat for the military al- 
though officials of that agency ob- 
jected vehemently that the require- 
ments could not be met in the time 
involved and at one time stated that 
the program had been canceled. 

Officialdom has cast off its pessi- 
mism over the fulfillment of the army 
requests and is beginning to assay 
facilities to deliver such huge quan- 
tities of food supplies at export 
positions. One official appraises the 
situation as one where ships have 
been built far in excess of the capac- 
ity of rails and port terminals to 
deliver the goods and at the same 
time distribute food and feed supplies 
to maintain domestic flour produc- 
tion, supply feeds to livestock and 
poultry and dairy herds and move the 
next wheat crop which will be press- 
ing for attention before the trans- 
ocean wheat and flour movement can 
be completed. 

This WFA official points out that 
we have neglected the American rail- 


roads both as to new equipment, 
maintenance and manpower. This 


official thinks it is high time to call 
a halt to boat building and give at- 
tention to the railroads now. This 
official has served through several 
acute crises here but for the first 
time is dejectedly pessimistic over 


_ the outlook. 


West Coast Flour 
Breakdowns in the domestic flour 
productive system are making them- 
selves felt—these symptoms are spot- 
ty, it is true, but they presage pyra- 

28.) 


(Continued on page 
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Promise Car Relief as Shortage Holds 





EASTERN ROADS OFFER AID AS 


SERVICE ORDER REQUEST FAILS 


Milling Industry Alarmed Over Nation’s Flour Supply— 
Huge Army Wheat and Flour Movem 


ent Expected to 


Further Complicate Critical Car Situation 


The car situation is getting worse 
in the Southwest and the Northwest 
and millers are finding it impossible 
to plan any type of orderly opera- 
tion when it is impossible to de- 
pend upon transportation even a day 
ahead of time. 

Efforts of a traffic committee rep- 
resenting western grain markets to 
obtain an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission service order compelling 
eastern railroads to return a definite 
number of empty boxcars to west- 
ern gateways failed last week, when 
Col. J. M. Johnson, head of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, re- 
fused the request. 

However, executives of eastern rail- 
roads who attended the meeting 
promised to abide by the current reg- 
ulation of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads which requires eastern 
lines to deliver each day 1,025 
empties at Chicago, 300 at St. Louis 
and 100 at Peoria. Although this 
order had been in effect since Feb. 
17, it has not been observed by east- 
ern lines which have been delivering 
only about one third of the required 
total. 

Transportation officials feel that 
if delivery of this number of empties 
can be achieved, it will eliminate the 
extreme scarcity of cars on western 
lines, a scarcity that is rapidly creat- 
ing a chaotic condition in movement 
of grain and milling products. Eastern 
lines promised to perform and, to- 
gether with occasional bans on l.c.l. 
shipments, it was felt that the box- 
car tangle could be unraveled. The 
grain and milling industries are less 
optimistic about the results of this 
program. 

Flour mills at many points in the 
West have found that their continu- 
ing inability to obtain cars to ship 
in sufficient wheat to offset their 
grind has brought mill wheat stocks 
to such a low level that the milling 
industry is alarmed about the nation’s 
supply of flour. 

So far the situation in east cen- 
tral and southeastern states has not 
been as bad as in the West. East of 
Chicago, cars are more freely avail- 
able at plants, but there is great 


difficulty in getting shipments of 
grain from the West. Mills which 
have large stocks of grain bought in 
the West report that they can get 
only a dribble of shipments from 
these purchases. 

As the army dips into this area 
for a great part of its wheat for ex- 
port, the milling and grain indus- 
tries fully expect the crisis to get 
even more critical. So far, despite 
interruptions, total flour production 
has not suffered, but many mills are 
behind on shipments simply because 
they cannot get either the labor or 
ears to fulfill all the shipping di- 
rections that are pouring in. 

Looking at the picture realistical- 
ly, grain men and millers fear that 
regardless of their promises, army of- 
ficials will be forced into some kind 
of arbitrary transportation priority 
measures before many days are 
passed. It is the assumption that 
when ships earmarked for wheat lie 
idle in ports because the wheat has 
not arrived, high powers in the army 
will demand cars and wheat regard- 
less of circumstances. 

Among the elements that have pre- 
vented arbitrary action so far, the 
trade believes, is the fact that rail- 
roads have convinced officials they 
are doing everything in their power 
to handle all the freight. More im- 
portant than that in this instance, it 
seems, is that government officials 
are unwilling to take any steps that 
will” deprive the domestic economy 
of all the white flour needed. 

With literally thousands of coun- 
try elevators in western states com- 
pletely blocked and the early new 
crop movement in the Southwest not 
many weeks away, it is felt that 
there will be a terrific jam unless the 
car shortage is rélieved very soon. 

To discuss the government relief 
program and the car problem, the 
War Food Administration has called 
a meeting of its flour milling indus- 
try advisory committee for March 15- 
16 in Washington. It is expected 
that the grain and flour representa- 
tives will recommend that efforts be 
concentrated on restoring western 
movement of cars. This may require 





New Constitution for Distributors 


Chicago, Ill.—At a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors, held March 8, a 
proposed new constitution and by- 
laws received its second reading. A 
committee, headed by R. E. Bem- 
mels, has worked for several months 
to perfect the new document. An- 
other luncheon meeting will be held 
in the near future, when the new con- 
stitution and by-laws will be voted 
upon. 

It was decided that the organiza- 
tion would hold an annual outing and 
golf tournament this year. A. L. 
Ingram, of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was 


appointed chairman of the committee 
to make all arrangements and other 
members are Harry W. Larsen, Ha- 
bel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., and 
J. Kaniecki, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co. David D. Vaughan, of Bem- 
mels-Vaughan, will have charge of 
the horseshoe tournament. 

President N. G. Anderson an- 
nounced that a dinner meeting will 
be held the evening of April 5, when 
a nationally known speaker will be 
the attraction. Invitations to attend 
this meeting will be extended to 
members of the Chicago Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club. 





establishment of an emergency period 
in which the number of cars which 
may be loaded by shippers in eastern 
territory will be restricted and the 
number of cars which may be ac- 
cepted on all lines for delivery into 
eastern territory similarly limited. 
Eastern lines apparently cannot take 
care of current traffic and clear up 
previous boxcar accumulations at the 
same time. 

Much of the wheat and _ flour 
shipped to ports in the next six 
months will come from the South- 
west. Starting with 12,000 cars in 
March and building up to 30,000 in 
July and August, the wheat program 
alone calls for more of these ship- 
ments from this area than anyone 
believes possible. Added to that is 
the 3,000 to 5,000 cars of flour a 
month, and more than half of that 
probably will be asked of the millers 
in the southwestern area. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. office 
in Kansas City is charged with a big 
part of the wheat program, and is 
trying all sorts of mechanisms to 
get the job done. Using gondola 
cars for shipment to the gulf is not 
unlikely, and will be done if covers 
can be found to keep the wheat clean. 
Both mills and elevators have been 
using gondolas for cross town and 
nearby shuttle service the last two 
weeks, with good success. Paper and 
grain door covering has been used, 
and the CCC is attempting to get 
tarpaulins for the longér hauls. 

A congressional investigation of 
ODT handling of the freight car tie- 
up was threatened last week unless 
there is some improvement. Assert- 
ing that 100,000,000 bus of wet corn 
is in danger of spoiling, Senator Clyde 
M. Reed, of Kansas, called a meeting 
of corn states senators to discuss the 
problem. 

ODT spokesmen said that “if rule 
or directive would have helped to 
solve the problem it would have been 
issued long ago,” and added that the 
shortages have grown out of man- 
power and weather adversities. Col. 
Johnson has taken the manpower 
problem to the White House, as rail- 


roads are faced with a further logs 
of 50,000 or more men to the draft. 

An idea of how crippling the cay 
shortage has been is gained from the 
report of the Minneapolis Chambery 
of Commerce. In February, Minne. 
apolis received only 2,577 cars of 
wheat, compared with 12,318 a year 
ago. Flour shipped amounted to 
1,603 cars, compared with 1,701 jp 
February, 1944, and shipments of 
millfeed were 63,960 tons, compared 
with 84,570. The linseed mills op. 
erated close to capacity, but oil took 
priority so most of the meal pro. 
duced had to be stored, althouch jt 
was sold and was badly needed py 
feeders. Shipments of linseed mea} 
were only 296 cars, compared with 
846 a year ago. 

The New York Central System on 
March 8, placed a temporary em- 
bargo on carload lots of freight con- 
signed to certain yards in the New 
York City area, in an attempt to avoid 
further accumulations of cars. For- 
tunately most of these stations han- 
dle very little flour. They include 
St. Johns Park, 60th St., 33rd St. 
130th St., Westchester Ave., Port 
Morris, Barclay and Pier 34 East 
River. 

The bulk of the flour coming into 
New York over this line comes into 
B. E. D. T., Williamsbridge, Jer- 
sey (including Jersey City and Ho- 
boken) and these are not embarvoed. 

A similar embargo has been placed 
by the Erie, but it will be more far 
reaching inasmuch as it will affect 
Bush and Jay Street Terminals and 
will mean that two permits are now 
necessary, one from the terminal and 
the other from the railroad. 

Members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade transportation committee dis- 
cussed developments in the car 
shortage problem at a_ week-end 
meeting and decided to register no 
complaints or suggestions at. this 
time, on the assurance of officials 
in charge of car distribution that 
relief will be forthcoming shortly. 

Grain exchange members familiar 
with transportation problems say 
that there has been gradual! im- 





CCC Negotiations for Cuban Sugar 
Purchase Resumed in Washington 


Washington, D. C.—Formal nego- 
tiations for the purchase of the Cuban 
sugar crop are about to be resumed in 
Washington. Some of the members 
of the Cuban delegation have arrived 
and have had a preliminary meeting 
with Commodity Credit Corp. offi- 
cials. 

On the outcome of these negotia- 
tions will depend whether or not 
the special flour subsidy for Cuba is 
to be reinstated. The last special 
program of this kind, which aims to 
provide Cuba with low priced flour 
and some other foods to compensate 
for sugar price control, expired Oct. 
9, 1944. Since then flour sales to 
Cuba have been made at the general 
export level with the aid of the gen- 
eral flour export subsidy. 

Meanwhile a subsidy has been paid 
to flour importers by the Cuban gov- 
ernment, a recent Department of 
Commerce report describing the 
terms as follows: The subsidy 
amounts to $2.02 a bag covering all 
taxes and fees collected by the gov- 
ernment as well, and is limited to 


800,000 bags of 200 lbs. The depart- 
ment’s report says the subsidy ap- 
plies only on flour ordered between 
Dec. 15 and Jan. 16. 

It is expected that when the final 
arrangements are made between the 
United States and Cuba on the sugar 
deal, they will include a_ provision 
that the United States reimburse 
the Cuban government for this sub- 
sidy. 

When negotiations on the sugar 
price were started last August, CCC 
offered 3c lb f.o.b. for the 1945 and 
1946 crops, while the Cuban Sugar 
Commission asked 3.4c. It is now be- 
lieved that the Cuban delegation 
would accept a 3c price for the 1945, 
1946 and 1947 crops. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KANSAS MILL ADDITION 

Hutchinson, Kansas.—Work is un- 
der way on improvements at two 
central Kansas mills. Excavation has 
begun for an addition to the office 
of the K. B. R. Milling Co., McPher- 
son. The Enns Milling Co., Inman, is 
installing a new 34-foot truck scale. 
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provement in the number of cars 
moving from the East into the Chi- 
cago area and that now there are 
about 200 cars a day more than a 
month earlier. While this is not 
enough to ease the congestion mate- 
rially officials of the ODT hope to 
raise the flow to 1,400 cars a day 
into this area. It was pointed out 
that this would permit local and 
country shippers to work out of their 
trouble gradually if the rate is main- 
tained. 

In connection with the improve- 
ment in the movement of cars re- 
ports show that last Friday 825 emp- 
ties were received at Chicago, which 
represented the best figure since the 
directive to eastern roads to return 
1,476 cars daily was issued in mid- 
February. 

A general improvement, but no 
cleanup of less than carload freight 
was shown in a report late last week 
from 240 freight houses throughout 
the country to the Association of 
American Railroads. It was report- 
the AAR that the backlog of 


ed b} 
freight in the northeastern area, 
which at one time totaled 30,000 
cars, had been cleaned up complete- 
ly and that boxcars were moving 
west at a much faster rate than a 
month ago. 

Immediate issuance of an ICC serv- 


ice order to require 2,000 cars daily 
to be delivered by eastern railroads 
at Chicago was demanded March 10 
by the Minneapolis Grain Commis- 
sion Merchants Association and the 
Northwest Country Elevator Asso- 
ciation. 

George W. Banning and R. G. Car- 
gill, presidents of the two organiza- 
tions, in a telegram to Col. J. M. 
Johnson pointed out that on Feb. 15 
five major western roads serving the 
Northwest were short more than 25,- 
000 cars of the number they own. 

On the same date the Boston & 
Maine, had 333% of ownership; D., L. 
& W., 118%; Erie, 128%; Lehigh Val- 
ley, 245%; New York Central lines, 
1197, and New Haven, 304%. 


v 


Colorado Situation Serious 


Denver, Colo.—Milling men of this 
city report the boxcar shortage situa- 
tion now is the worst in the history 
of the local industry. Practically no 
grain is moving to local mills, while 
hundreds of millions of bushels of 
wet corn stored in open fields in the 
Middle West are in danger of becom- 
ing unmarketable. Large amounts of 
Wheat also are stored on farms. 
Farmers are facing losses running in- 
to millions of dollars, experts declare. 

One large local mill received only 
three cars during the last three days, 
an official reports. Ordinarily the 
mill would handle 50 to 75 cars. Up 
to last week, the railroads permitted 
reloading of freight cars, but now 
such cars must be returned empty. 
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PILLSBURY ACQUIRES SITE 
FOR LOS ANGELES STORAGE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Purchase of a 
site in East Los Angeles, Cal., on 
Which Pillsbury Mills, Inc., proposes 
to construct a grain elevator after 
the war has been announced by Philip 
W. Pillsbury, president. The prop- 
erty is located on the northeast cor- 
ner of Goodrich Boulevard and Fer- 
guson Drive, near the East Los An- 
geles Union Pacific Railroad station. 
Construction of the grain elevator is 
one of the steps projected in Pills- 
bury's postwar planning in connec- 
tion with its west coast division, 
Globe Mills, 
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Ban on Reused 
Flour Sacks in 
Georgia Proposed 


Thomas Linder, Georgia commis- 
sioner of agriculture, has prepared 
an order to prohibit the reuse of bags 
for shipping flour, including bakery 
flour. The order would become effec- 
tive in 30 days. 

The action was taken as the result 
of discovery of alleged filthy bags 
containing flour. 

The Georgia Bakers Council has 
asked for a hearing on the order and 
will present the case against the pro- 
hibition at 3 p.m., March 19, in the 
commissioner’s office in the state 
capitol. 

C. M. McMillen, secretary of the 
council, has asked Georgia bakers for 
facts concerning the reuse of flour 
bags, which can be used in the brief 
opposing the commissioner’s order. 

With the present shortage of bags 
creating a difficult supply picture, 
millers’ organizations point out the 
supply difficulties that would result 
from such an order under present 
circumstances. 

Tom Smith, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association, also cites 
the fact that the current bag shortage 
makes any such action untimely, and 
that, while food authorities should 
not overlook insanitary conditions, 
there should be no prohibition of the 
use of second-hand bags. 
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HATHAWAY BAKERIES 
SALES UP, PROFIT OFF 


Cambridge, Mass.—Net profits of 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Cambridge, 
for 1944 amounted to $222,988 after 
provision for federal income taxes of 
$150,633. This compares with $345,- 
737 in net income in the preceding 
year, after setting aside $238,826 for 
federal income taxes. 

Net sales for the year were largest 
in the company’s history, totaling 
$13,452,455, a gain of 5.4% over the 
1943 total of $12,763,295. 

The annual report of President J. 
P. O’Rourke said: ‘The gain in sales 
was due largely to somewhat higher 
prices for bread and cake products. 
Early in 1944, OPA permitted a price 
adjustment for bread products, pro- 
vided the weight of the product sold 
was increased in the same proportion 
as the price. Cake prices were also 
increased during 1944 under OPA reg- 
ulations, when it appeared advisable, 
to the extent of increases in material 
costs. 

“During 1944 sales were adversely 
affected by (1) orders of ODT re- 
stricting delivery service, (2) restric- 
tions on the use of ingredients and 
shortages of other ingredients, both 
of which curtailed cake sales, (3) 
shortages of butter, jellies and other 
spreads which retarded bread sales. 
These unfavorable conditions natur- 
ally affected our poundage in 1944 
which remained at about the 1943 
level.” 

Costs of materials and wrapping 
supplies increased from 42.6% of net 
sales to 43.9% and wages and sal- 
aries rose from 38.2% to 39.5%. 
Other general operating expenses in- 
creased from 9.9% to 10.1%, largely 
because of increased truck operating 
and maintenance costs resulting from 
wartime inability to replace old equip- 
ment, the report said. 

Toval wages and salaries increased 
9% in 1944 although the number of 





employees increased only .2%. This 
increase, the report said, was caused 
by some necessary increases in wage 
and salary rates and in addition an 
increase in premium payments for 
overtime work which resulted from 
a shortage of employees under pres- 
ent manpower conditions. 
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ACCIDENT FATAL TO MILLER 
Junction City, Kansas.—Raymond 
E. Hunt, second miller for the Junc- 
tion City (Kansas) Milling Co., was 
killed almost instantly March 9 in 
an automobile accident in this city. 
He was alone in his car when it 
collided with another automobile at 
a street intersection at about 7 
o'clock in the evening. Mr. Hunt 
was with the Mid-Kansas Milling Co., 
Clay Center, Kansas, before joining 
the Junction City company about 
three years ago. Surviving are Mrs. 
Hunt, two daughters at home and a 
son in the armed forces. 
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CHEMISTS CANCEL 
1945 CONVENTION 


New York, N. Y.—The American 
Association of Cereal Chemists has 
canceled its 1945 convention which 
was to have been held in Toronto, 
Ont., during the latter part of May. 
The action was taken by the organi- 
zation’s executive committee at a 
meeting in New York March 8. 

At the same time the executive 
committee decided that the 1946 con- 
vention will be held in Toronto, pro- 
vided that the transportation and 
hotel facilities will permit. 

The committee further decided that 
the present officers should be con- 
tinued in office until their successors 
have been duly elected according to 
constitutional procedure. The pres- 
ent officers include Oscar Skovholt, 
Quality Bakers of America, president; 
Paul Logue, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
vice president; Lowell Armstrong, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., secretary, 
and John Whinery, Rodney Milling 
Co., treasurer. 

“As soon as the preliminary an- 
nouncement of the Office of War Mo- 
bilization was publicized, letters be- 
gan to arrive from our membership 
all over the country urging that the 
officers and executive committee of 
the association take this action,” Dr. 
Skovholt explained. “In view of this 
mandate from our membership, there 
was no other course open and we are 
happy to show our willingness to co- 
operate in the war effort by taking 
this action,” he added. 
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West Africa Buys 
Semolina, Farina, 
Pearled Barley 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration last week awarded 
contracts on semolina, farina and 
pearled barley for destinations in 
French West Africa. The following 
vendors participated: 

Semolina.—North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., 1,600,- 
000 Ibs at $4.08 sack, delivered New 
York, $4.07 delivered Philadelphia and 
44.06 delivered Baltimore. 

Faring.—Midland Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., 240,000 Ibs at $3.57 
f.o.b. Kansas City and 240,000 lbs at 
$3.93 delivered Charleston, S. C., or 
Savannah, Ga., from its Blackwell, 
Okla., mill. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 2,000,000 Ibs at $3.61 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Pearled Barley.—H. C. Knoke Co., 
Chicago, 4,200,000 Ibs at $4.59 f.o.b. 
Chicago. 

Allen C. Smith, Inc., Chicago, 1,- 
000,000 Ibs at $4.60 f.0.b. Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WALTER S. JOHNSON, 
FLOUR BROKER, DIES 


Walter S. Johnson of 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., one of the 
best known Chicago flour brokers, 
died March 12 in Hollywood, Cal., 
where he had been visiting his daugh- 
ter since last November. He was 
72 years old. 

Although he studied law at the 
Kent College of Law, he never prac- 
ticed this profession. Mr. Johnson 
started selling flour in 1897 with the 
V. Thompson Co., the firm which is 
now known as Johnson-Herbert & 
Co. He was one of the founders of 
the Chicago Flour Club and served 
two terms as president. 

The death of Mr. Johnson, who had 
been in good health in his stay on the 
coast, was due to a blood clot. He 
is survived by his daughter of Holly- 
wood. 








Chicago, III. 
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OHIO BAKERY SOLD 

Manchester, Ohio.—Roy Blackburn 
has sold the Manchester Baking Co. 
to Ralph E. Wallingford, formerly of 
Bluefield, W. Va. Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed for the new 
company, with capitalization of $50,- 
000. 








CCC Feed Wheat Program Out 


The Commodity Credit Corp. has announced that there will be no feed 
wheat allotments until further notice, according to wires sent to regional 


offices at Minneapolis and Kansas City, March 9. 


While no reasons were 


given for the action, it is likely that the feed wheat program was dropped 
temporarily as the result of the heavy transportation requirements of the 
expanded program of foreign relief shipments to be made by the army. The 
feed industry is much concerned about the cancellation of the allotments, 
since the action comes at the time of heavy feed wheat needs for the chick 
season, with feed mills in practically all sections unable to get satisfactory de- 
liveries of millfeeds or obtain normal grain receipts of any kind. Outstand- 
ing certifications will be honored as cars are available. 





Distributors Study Transportation Situation 


New York, N. ¥.—The New York Association of Flour Distributors at 
its monthly meeting March 8 studied the transportation situation in New 


York City. 
the situation is still serious. 
ability, but labor is still scarce. 


Although some improvement was reported for certain terminals 
Railroads are co-operating to the best of their 
The committee handling this situation was 


continued and every effort will be made to move flour as speedily as possible 


once it reaches the metropolitan area. 
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Amendment Requiring Single Subsidy 


Rate Sought by Soft Wheat Millers 


Washington, D. C.—A temporary 
lull in subsidy progress has followed 
the approval given last week by the 
Senate banking and currency com- 
mittee to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. appropriation bill, which called 
for an estimated $190,000,000 for flour 
subsidy funds in the next fiscal year 
out of the total RFC subsidy appro- 
priation of $1,468,000,000. 

Opposition in Congress to continu- 
ation of food subsidies has faded con- 
siderably since the fight over this 
issue a year ago and Washington 
observers do not believe there will 
be any substantial congressional ob- 
struction to the early passage of the 
appropriations which will enable the 
RFC to continue its subsidy pro- 
gram. 

It appeared probable this week 
that soft wheat millers would seek 


an amendment to either the appropri- 
ations bill or the stabilization act 
to require the payment of an equal 
subsidy on all types of wheat. 

In a bulletin of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association March 10, 
Secretary W. H. Strowd urges mill- 
ers to write their congressmen in 
support of such an amendment and 
seek the help of farm organizations 
in securing this provision in subsidy 
legislation. 

The action was taken following a 
meeting with the chairman of the 
soft wheat subsidy committee and 
followed a meeting of Piedmont mill- 
ers in Greensboro, N. C., at which 
it was voted to seek such an amend- 


ment. 
Meanwhile the time interval to 
June 30 when the present subsidy 


expires is growing shorter and many 
mills have started rationing custom- 


ers on the amount of flour they will 
sell and the delivery date required. 
The move is made necessary by the 
subsidy uncertainty, since mills can- 
not run the risk of having more flour 
on their books than can be ground 
before the termination date of the 
present subsidy, so long as there is 
any doubt about continuation of the 
payments in the new fiscal year. 

From mid-March until the end of 
June there are only 106 days, or some 
90 weekdays, and with boxcar short- 
ages and wheat receipts so uncer- 
tain no miller can count on full time 
operations straight through until 
June 30. Consequently, there is not 
very much leeway now beyond the 
level of present unfilled orders for a 
large number of millers, and the 
pinch may become extremely tight 
before the continuation of the sub- 
sidy becomes a fact. 





Flour Exports Under 
Subsidy Reach Total 
of 341,555,891 Lbs 


Washington, D. C.—Through March 
9, exporters had reported to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. export sales 
of flour under the wheat flour export 
program aggregating 341,555,891 Ibs, 
equivalent to approximately 8,026,- 
500 bus of wheat. 

Totals by destination countries are 
as follows: 

Flour (lbs) 








Country 
CUBS .cssccccs no 88 CNC CeCe BUOpeeEeeU 
SSS ee Fee bps sices) ee 
Netherlands West Indies .. 2,113,039 
Dominican Republic ........... 2,188,550 
EET heer ee eee ee $85,400 
British Virgin Islands 10,000 
Brazil 29,478,731 
Ecuador 5 


Venezuela 
Colombia 
Surinam 
Guatemala 
Costa Rica ren ae 
6 59-09. 004-656. 9:00.5:0005 6,996,883 
Panama 
Nicaragua 
British Honduras 
Honduras 
Newfoundland 
Spanish Morocco & Tangier 
Pertagel ...... 

Morocco 





65,850 


csesceee 42,005,801 


Total 
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VARIABLE WEATHER DELAYS 
OUTDOOR FARM OPERATIONS 


In most of the main agricultural 
sections of the country, a continua- 
tion of frequent precipitation and 
variable temperatures makes outdoor 
operations on farm practically im- 
possible. In the lower great plains 
field work has been further delayed 
and it is now well behind schedule in 
some localities. In the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi valleys, wet soil and high wa- 
ter in streams have effectively re- 
duced farm work to seed preparation 
and scattered chores. Sleet and glaze 
were reported in many localities from 
southern Illinois to Arkansas and Ok- 
lahoma. 

Winter wheat is now greening 
throughout Indiana and Illinois and 
it is growing well as far north as 
West Virginia, as a result of unusu- 
ally mild temperatures east of the 
Mississippi River recently. In most 
of the country wheat is in good con- 
dition and good progress is noted in 





southernmost sections. Only in Okla- 
homa is progress poorer than is nor- 
mally expected at this time of year 
as a result of the continued cold, wet 
weather in that area. 

In California drying north winds 
in recent weeks had been unfavorable 
for wheat, but abundant moisture of 
the past week has alleviated this con- 
dition. It is thought that some dam- 
age may have been sustained by win- 
ter wheat in the north Pacific states 
as a result of the severe freeze March 
4 and 5, with bare ground. 

Condition of the Oklahoma wheat 
crop March 1 was estimated at 90% 
of normal compared with 76% a year 
ago. Very little pasturage is being 
afforded on account of the wet fields. 
Winter barley also is in better con- 
dition than at this time last year 
and shows 83% of normal. Winter 
oats condition is 84% of normal, com- 
pared with 52% a year ago. How- 
ever, spring oats are definitely poorer 
in prospect, since good quality seed 
has been difficult to get, and excess 
moisture has retarded planting. About 
one half the intended acreage for 
oats has been made ready for plant- 
ing. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 
LARABEE GROUP MEETS 

Kansas City, Mo.—Members of the 
southern sales division for Larabee 
Flour Mills Co. are visiting the mill 
office for a sales conference this 
week. Officials from the Minneap- 
olis office of Commander-Larabee 
Milling Corp. will attend a dinner 
held for the group the evening of 





March 15. Among them will be R. 
W. Goodell, Dwight Yerxa, A. E. 
Fairney and J. W. Bowell. Some 


of the New York state representa- 
tives for the company visited the of- 
fice last week, including Harry Enoch, 
Albany, A. C. Rieiner, Delmar, and 
Harry Wiltse, Buffalo. 





CCC BILL IN CONFERENCE 
FOR ADJUSTMENT 

Washington, D. C.—The House 
has passed the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. bill increasing the bor- 
rowing power of that agency by 
$2,000,000,000. The Senate ver- 
sion limits the increased borrow- 
ing power to $1,500,000,000. The 
measure will now be sent to con- 
ference for adjustment of this 
discrepancy. 





Ohio River Flood 
Recedes; Mill 
Damage Not Great 


Lowering flood waters along the 
Ohio River this week brought an end 
to the rail embargo which was in 
effect at several points and brought 
hopes for an early resumption of 
operations by some mills that were 
halted by the inundation. 

The hardest hit flour mill was the 
plant of Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, which was shut down on 
March 6 when the rising water be- 
gan to seep into the mill basement. 
Anticipating the situation, the com- 


pany removed electric motors and 
belts and transferred all possible 
equipment and supplies to upper 


floors and other points beyond reach 
of the flood. 

Clark Yager, vice president of the 
Ballard firm, said that all the com- 
pany properties were surrounded by 
water which got into the lower levels 
of the plants. By closing down early 
and moving much equipment, the 
company escaped any serious loss. 
Some grain in elevator boots, etc., 
was damaged, but equipment was not 
injured. It will probably be two or 
three weeks before the entire mill can 
be placed in operation again. The 
first section to resume will be oven- 
ready biscuit department which is on 
higher property than the main mill. 

The flour mill of General Mills, Inc., 
Louisville, was outside the flooded 
area but was forced to stop opera- 
tions for a while because of surface 
water from a heavy rain. The mill 
is now operating again. 

At Cincinnati some of the larger 
feed plants were put out of opera- 
tion temporarily. The rising Ohio 
flooded the Early & Daniel Co. plant 
there and a flash flood in a tributary 
stream stopped operations at the 
Ubiko Milling Co. plant and caused 
some damage to motors and equip- 
ment. 

Similar conditions prevailed at 
Louisville, although the water peak 
mark there was lower. Practically 
all feed plants were closed, although 
in some cases shipments could still 
be made from warehouses. 

Louisville. millers -had warning of 
the impending flood and succeeded in 
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moving much of the materials that 
would be damaged. Aubrey & (Co 
moved materials to higher ground 
but finally had to stop production at 
one of its plants. Warehouse ship. 
ments were still being made. 

H. Fruechtenicht & Co., situateg 
near the river, moved materials ang 
feeds to a higher level as well as the 
firm’s office equipment. 

The embargo at Louisville prevent. 
ed mills from receiving any shipments 
and some of the lines were under 
water so that no outbound move. 
ment could take place. Other rail. 
roads, however, were not flooded 
there and could move cars outbound, 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

WFA ISSUES CORRECTION 

In a release issued by the (ffice 
of Supply, War Food Administra. 
tion, on Feb. 27, the wholesale 
and retail food distribution industry 
was listed as one of the industry 
classifications for which WFA had 
been delegated authority for the cer- 
tification of a limited number of 
men under 30 years of age for defer- 
ment. 

WFA announced March 8 that this 
listing has been withdrawn. Regu- 
lations governing the deferment of 
essential workers are confined to 
those industries which are designated 
on the War Manpower Commission's 
list of essential activities. The whole- 
sale and retail food distribution in- 
dustry is not included on that list, 
WEA officials said in issuing the cor- 
rection. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
OATS DEMAND HEAVY 
Winnipeg, Man.—The United Siates 
interest in Canadian oats continues 
strong and at least two cargoes have 
been sold for shipment from the 
nadian lakehead at the opening of 
navigation. It is estimated that total 
sales for lake shipment so far ar 
well in excess of 500,000 bus. 











NO BIG POSTWAR 
FOOD STOCKS 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — America’s 
food industry doesn’t have to 
worry about a tremendous post- 
war store of food piled all over 
the world by the United States 
government, Lt. Col. Ralph W. 
Olmstead, director of supply of 
the War Food Administration, 
told 650 Pittsburgh leaders in the 
food industry recently. “Relief 
of a devastated world will use it 
all,” he said. 

Back from a tour of France 
and Russia, Col. Olmstead 
brought some degree of reassur- 
ance to food men who fear that 
the war’s end will see a tre- 
mendous stock of food thrown on 
a demoralized market by the gov- 
ernment. 

He told the audience that they 
“could not expect to resume 
normal export trade after the 
war. You won’t be able to sell 
food at present price levels. 
When you sell you will have to 
take something else besides doi- 
lars,” he said. 


* * * 
SENATOR WOULD HAVE AN 
INVESTIGATION 


Washington, D. C.—The pro- 
duction, processing and market 
ing of agricultural products, in 
cluding’ livestock, feed, poultry 
and eggs, would be investigated i! 
the Senate should adopt a reso 
lution introduced by Senator 
Kenneth S. Wherry of Nebraska. 
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WFA Orders 100% 
Set-Aside on All 
Milled Rice Stocks 


Washington, D. C.—A 100% set- 
aside on all stocks of milled rice, 
wherever located, has been ordered 
hy the War Food Administration, ef- 
fective March 10, 1945. 

The set-aside order reflects the de- 
mand for rice for liberated areas in 
the Philippines. Civilian consump- 
tion the 1944 rate will be main- 
through additional allocation 


tained ‘ 
of approximately 1,000,000 bags of 
rice, between now and July 1, WFA 
officials said. 


Rice required for government agen- 


cies includes all milled rice owned 
by millers on March 10, 1945, as well 
is all rice milled after that date. 
Purchases of set-aside rice will be 


made by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
When CCC notifies rice millers of 
nonacceptance of offers of milled rice, 
millers will be free to dispose of such 
unaecepted rice, WFA officials said. 


It is not believed, however, that ac- 
ceptable grades of rice will be re- 
ected by CCC. 

Prices not in excess of OPA ceil- 


ings for accepted rice will be paid 
by CC 

All millers are also required to re- 
port, within five days of the effective 
date f the set-aside order, the 
total quantity of milled rice on 


hand as of the effective date and the 
total quantity of milled rice sold or 
contracted to be sold to a govern- 
gency and not delivered on 
‘tive date of the order. 


ment 
the ¢ 
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MILLFEED SUIT AGAINST 
MINNESOTA MILL DROPPED 


St. Paul, Minn.—The Office of 
Price Administration suit against the 


Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., alleg- 


ing ceiling overcharges on f.o.b. mill 
sales of millfeed, was dropped by the 
OPA enforcement office, March 6, 
when a stipulation for dismissal was 
entered in federal district court in 
St. Paul. 

The suit was similar to seven oth- 
ers dismissed in district court at 
Minneapolis a week before, as re- 
ported in The Northwestern Miller 
last ek. 


The complaints arose over the use 


of order bill of lading on f.o.b. mill 
sales) OPA enforcement attorneys 
contending that this gave the mill 
ownership of the feed until the buyer 
lifted the draft, and thus created a 
ceiling violation on sales which other- 
Wise were authorized by the regulation. 
Subsequently, the OPA price division 
rewrote the regulation to make defi- 











MILLS OFFER MILLFEED 
FOR YEAR AHEAD 

Kansas City, Mo.—The coming 
of spring affected millfeed sales 
late last week when several mills 
offered feed for as long as a year 
ahead. These sales were quickly 
made, most of them for scattered 
Shipment for six to 12 months. 
All prices were at the ceiling, of 
course, but the surprisingly large 
tonnage reported indicates mill- 
ers are anticipating somewhat 
lighter demand for feed during 
summer months and_ possibility 
The Texas feed situa- 
tion still is relatively easy, but 
prices hold at: ceilings. 


a 
NNR EON ELISE TSA 


of peace, 
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nite the fact that an order bill of lad- 
ing could be used and stated that 
such had been the original intention 
of the order. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FELSS PROPERTY SOLD 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—-The Felss Flour 
Mill Co. has sold its property at 1008- 
10 Richmond St. to the American 
Barrel Co. A four-story brick build- 
ing and a two-story brick building 
with garage comprise the parcels in- 
cluded in the deal. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEDERATION NOMINATES 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


C. D. McKenzie Again Recommended 
to Serve as MNF President 
and Board Chairman 





district nominating 
committees, and the national nom- 
inating committee, have reported 
their recommendations for members 
of the board of directors of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, as follows: 
I Chairman of the Board 
Milling Co 


The’ various 


President and 
C 1) Mc Kenzie McKenzie 


Mich 


Stand 


Bomar 


2 ‘ , Beaven, 
Chicago; W P 
Worth; R. W. Goodell, 
Milling Co., Minneap- 
seman, Igleheart Bro 


Mennel Mill 
O'Brien 
Rowe, 


N Mennel 
G Ek. O'Brien, 
Mil Co., Greenville, Ohio; Fred N 











ANOTHER DEFINITION 
OF “IMPASSE” 


Kansas City, Mo.—In order to 
show transportation officials the 
predicament of the milling in- 
dustry in the Southwest, Jess B. 
Smith, president of the Asso- 
ciated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
recently collected figures from 
mills on bookings, prospective 
running time and number of box- 
needed during the coming 
months. The data as- 
sembled by Mr. Smith shows 
more bookings for shipment in 
March than the reporting mills 
can possibly produce, in addition 
to a considerable tonnage booked 
for April, May and June. Ap- 
proximately 10,000 boxcars will 
be needed during March for the 
35 mills represented in the com- 
pilation and it is apparent that 
a like number will be required 
for the following months. 


ears 


four 








Mich; 
Indian 


Co Portland, 
zvat OO 


International 

Lent Mau 

r Mill Co Treichlers, Pa; Fred J. Ling- 

ham, Federal Mill Ine Lockport, N be 

' \ Ward, Wm. Hamilton & Sons, Cale 
N 


kKovarik 
Julius E 





trict 3 M A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton 
Co., Durham, N. C; J. H. Kivlighan, White 


District 4 F. A. Tucker, J Allen Smith 
‘ ; Knoxville, Te FE. A. Yost, 
Hoy neville (kKy.) Milling Co 
District 5 Lee Bowman, Scott 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo; Philip H. Postel, 
) Mascoutah, Ill 
Dy W Morrison, Morrison 
nton, Texas; J. L. Yergler 
Oklahoma City. 





County 


Milling Co Le 
Acme Flour Mills Co., 
District 7 R. § Dickinson, Nebraska 
Mills Co., Omaha; Ward Ma- 
ill Kansa Milling Co., Wichita; E. P. 
Mitchell Flour Mill of America, In 
Kansas City; L. S. Myers, Rodney Milling 
Elmer W. Reed, Shella- 
Salina, Kansas; Jess B. Smith 
Kansas Wheat, Kan- 


Consolidated 


Xansas City; 
Mills, 
Associated Millers of 
sas City. 
District 8: F 


barger 


*, B. Burke, General Mills, 
Inc., San Franciseo; Frank Viault, California 
Milling Corp., Los Angeles. 

Distri¢ét 9: O.°D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; E..H. Leonard,..Preston 
Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 
District 10 Anderson, General 
Minneapolis; A. F. -Anglemyer, 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; 
Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas, Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis; A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury Mills, 


Sydney 
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Flour Prices Driven to Ceiling 
by Car, Labor and Bag Troubles 


Kansas City, Mo.—The tightening 
transportation situation, with its kin- 
dred operational and labor problems, 
having already driven the price of 
flour solidly to the ceiling, is causing 
flour millers to bid reluctantly on the 
army business passing this week. 
Every miller is convinced that the 
ceiling is not a cent too high for this 
business in view of higher operation 
costs, disturbed runs and prospective 
shutdowns. 

At the same time, the army is not 
concerned with costs. It simply must 
have the flour and hopes to be able 
to buy it and get it delivered in the 
specified period. Large chain bakers 
have been inquiring for prices during 
the last week and are gradually in- 
creasing their own ideas in an ef- 
fort to buy flour through June. Mill- 
ers also are holding firmly to ceiling 


been as much alarmed about the sit- 
uation as might be expected, but it 
is true most buyers are well covered 
and spend more time trying to as- 
sure themselves delivery than book- 
ing additional tonnage. 

Although each mill's 
different, most of them are short 
Wheat to cover the flour on their 
books, some have only a couple of 
weeks’ run assured, all of them are 
working from day to day in getting 
cars, none can promise certain de- 
livery, nor is any mill up to date on 
shipments. 

The shortage of labor and scarcity 
of bags also crowd the millers daily. 
How distressed they will be a week 
or a month from now depends, they 
state, upon the action of the govern- 
ment in protecting civilian flour ship- 
ments as carefully as it probably will 


position is 





ideas for these buyers. watch over its own army require- 
Regular bakery customers have not ments. 

aes ee Race raga ee of the January estimated require- 
our Mills Co., Grea ‘alls, Mont; Charles > ae 

lit International Milling Co., Minne apolis ments of 655,000,000 gallons. 


As past presidents are automatical- 
ly members of the board for two 
years following their retirement from 
office, W. C. Helm of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, will con- 
tinue as a director for the ensuing 
year. 

Five of the nominees listed above 
are now members of the directorate 

Messrs. Heseman, Kovarik, Ward, 
Kivlighan and Yost. Last year eight 


new members came on the _ board, 
compared with two in 1942. 
Publication of the above list will 


constitute notice to the members of 
the federation of the nominations re- 
ported by the committees. Addition- 
al nominations may be made upon 
the request of five members in a dis- 
trict or 10 at large, such nominations 
to be filed with the secretary of the 
federation on or before March 26. 
The election of directors is conducted 
immediately after that date by mail 
ballot sent to each member company. 
(ui 
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WPB READJUSTS ESTIMATE 
OF ALCOHOL REQUIREMENTS 


Estimates of 
and re- 


Washington, D. C. 
industrial alcohol supplies 
quirements for 1945 have been ad- 
justed downward slightly, the War 
Production Board recently told mem- 
bers of its Industrial Alcohol Pro- 
ducers Advisory Committee. The re- 
vision amounts to approximately 1% 


The minor adjustment was effected 
by cutting back estimated direct mili- 
tary and lend-lease needs from 105,- 
000,000 to 95,000,000 gallons, while 
increasing estimated synthetic rubber 
needs from 349,000,000 to 353,000,000 
gallons, WPB officials said. 

The industry committee told WPB 
that it is faced with the need for ob- 
taining maximum production at a 
time when such production is serious- 
ly threatened by _ difficulties with 
manpower, grain transportation and 
a shortage of molasses. WPB offi- 
cials emphasized the necessity of ob- 
taining maximum alcohol production 
by pointing out that approximately 
50% of the Buna S type of synthetic 
rubber must be produced from buta- 
diene which in turn is produced from 
industrial alcohol. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CRIMINAL CHARGES FILED 
IN ENRICHMENT SHORTAGE 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Criminal pro- 
ceedings against four South Phila- 
delphia bakeries for making and sell- 
ing substandard enriched bread were 
instituted recently by U. S. Attorney 
Gerald A. Gleeson. He charged the 
white bread made by each bakery 
lacked the minimum of 1.1 milligrams 
of thiamine content for each pound 
required by War Food Order No. 1. 
Those accused are Robert Voluck, 
Gennaro Cinalli, Rosario La Spina 
and Pasquale Buccella. 








Army Buys Green Dot Flour Again 


Chicago, l1l.—The Army Quartermaster Depot resumed the buying of 
green dot flour on March 13, when it asked for offers from mills in Oklahoma 


and Texas. 


try on March 15, it was said by procurement officials. 


Offers will be requested from mills in other parts of the coun- 


Shipment is requested 


by April 30, from gulf and other ports, the flour to be used for civilian feeding 
in liberated countries. It was not stated whether these purchases were a part 
of the recently reported army export program or a previously scheduled re- 


quirement. 





Distributors Cancel Convention 


The annual convention of the National Association of Flour Distributors 
scheduled to have been held in Chicago in May of this year has been can- 
celled by a vote of the organization’s officers and directors in keeping with 


the request made by the Office of Defense Transportation. 


A meeting of 


the officers and directors may be called for a central location later this spring 
to consider such problems-as then face the industry. 
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MILLERS ALLOCATING FLOUR 
TO PROTECT ALL CUSTOMERS 


Car Shortages Tie Up Inbound Wheat and Outbound 
Flour—Mills Only Accepting Orders They Can 
Grind Out Before Subsidy End 


Allocation of flour among buyers 
is being followed rather generally 
throughout the country, as millers 
strive for equitable distribution under 
the handicaps of dwindling wheat 
stocks, shortage of cars for shipments 
and the necessity of getting out their 
order backlogs be- 
fore the subsidy 
expiration on June 
30. Inquiry broad- 
ens as the trade 
becomes more con- 
delivery delays, and 





the 


scious of 
mills have no difficulty in obtaining 
full ceilings, which they feel are jus- 


tified by the milling uncertainties 
that have increased the cost of opera- 
tion. Sales booked during the past 
week averaged barely half of capac- 
ity, which was evidently the limit 
of what mills felt they could safely 
handle. 

Millers are quite concerned about 
the repercussions of the tremendous 
export wheat and flour program of 
the army scheduled for the next six 
months, which at first appraisal 
seems likely to reduce further the 
supply of boxcars. They have been 
on short wheat rations for so long 
that reserve stocks of many plants 
are down to the danger point, and the 
matter of getting wheat in to the 
mills for grinding is about as serious 
as obtaining cars for the shipment 
of finished products. 


Springs Inquiry Broad 

Spring wheat mills sold approxi- 
mately 70% of their capacity last 
week, as compared with 96% the pre- 
vious week and 34% a year ago. In- 
quiry was fairly broad and mills 
could have sold a lot more flour than 
they did. Some buyers would like 


to take on more than their normal 
requirements, but mills insist that 
orders placed must be taken out in 
regular amounts at specified periods 
so that contracts can be fulfilled be- 
fore the end of the subsidy on June 
30. Mills have about all the business 
they can handle on that basis and 
are concerned about possible curtail- 
ment in production, due to scarcity 
of cars. Mills have no difficulty in 
obtaining full ceiling prices for flour 
and it is said that current prices 
are at least 15c sack higher than a 
month ago. All clears are doing bet- 
ter, with high protein types moving 
out as fast as cars are available. 


Southwestern Sales Limited 


With southwestern mills holding 
flour prices firm at the ceiling be- 
cause of the milling uncertainties 
that greatly increase the cost of op- 
eration, buying of hard winter wheat 
flour was not active and sales reached 
only 35% of capacity for the week, 
as compared with 107% the previous 
week and 27% a year ago. Trans- 
portation troubles cause most of the 
anxiety, although the subsidy limita- 
tion is a restricting influence on new 
bookings by mills. Buyers came in 
late in the week and many of them 
bought at the ceiling levels after 
having shown reluctance to pay the 
tops earlier. Mills believe the situa- 
tion is not likely to change for some 
time, since the army program will 
absorb the boxcars for about six 
months and civilian buyers must get 
what they need between army ship- 
ments. Operations continue good as 
buyers ask for their flour to establish 
reserve stocks in case of slow deliv- 
ery and the government also is or- 
dering its flour out. Mills are ware- 





Grain and Car Shortages Prevent 
Filling of Keen Semolina Demand 


Demand for semolina is keen, with 
buyers willing to pay full ceilings 
but few millers will take the risk of 
selling for a definite date of delivery. 
Mills say they have enough business 
on the books to absorb production 
between now and the end of the sub- 
sidy on June 30 and are not anxious 
to add to their bookings. 

Durum millers are seriously con- 
cerned over the difficulty of obtaining 
necessary wheat supplies. Barely 
half a dozen cars of durum are arriv- 
ing at Minneapolis daily and these 
are generally applied on previous 
contracts. Mills have considerable 
quantities bought “to arrive,’’ some 
of the contracts having been made as 
long as three months ago, but coun- 
try elevators are unable to obtain 
cars to move the grain to terminals. 
Meanwhile, mills’ reserve stocks of 
durum are practically exhausted and 
running time of mills is curtailed at 
a time when the trade is clamoring 
for deliveries. The government is 
asking for offers of semolina for lend- 
lease, but some mills say they are 
unable to accept the business under 
the present circumstances of grain 
and transportation shortages. 

Some shipments of semolina have 


been made to Chicago by truck to 
satisfy the urgent request of maca- 
roni manufacturers. A truck rate of 
60c cwt was reported paid on ship- 
ments which would have moved on 
a rail rate of 13c if cars had been 
available. Shipping troubles are the 
No. 1 problem at Buffalo. New York 
reports semolina offerings withdrawn 
by mills, with the supply situation 
tight. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, March 10, 
were as follows: 

Minneapolis Duluth 
better. .$1.72% @ er $1.67 
better... 1.71 


1 Durum or 
2 Durum or 
3 Durum or better.. 1.7( 
4 Durum or better... 1.69% @ ene 
5 Durum or better.. 1.63% @1.68% 
1 Red Durum ° 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 





year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
March 4-10 ...... ooo "259,873 84 
Previous week ........ 157,257 74 
BOP GEO cc cvcvrver 158,866 81 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-March 10, 1945........... 6,914,568 
July 1-March 11, 1944 ........... 6,251,293 


*Eight companies. 


housing the flour they cannot obtain 
cars for. The saturation point on 
storage is near, however, and mills 
that have been shutting down a day 
or two for want of transportation 
may soon be idle for longer periods 
of time. 

Running time of Buffalo mills has 
been reduced by the transportation 
difficulties. They are not pressing 
for new business, since their present 
commitments are about all they can 
handle between now and the expira- 
tion of the subsidy. Deliveries are 
far behind and many customers are 
running low on supplies. New York 
mill agents continue to exert most 
of their efforts in tracing shipments 
and expediting deliveries to bakers 
and jobbers. Buyers show some in- 
terest and moderate new sales have 
been made. Prices are firmly at the 
ceiling. Philadelphia business is light, 
with mills unable to offer except in 
small quantities and holding prices at 
the maximums. Demand is not too 
aggressive, since the trade generally 
is confident that the subsidy will be 
extended and that they have nothing 
to lose by waiting as long as prices 
are at the ceiling. 


Chicago Demand Light 
A few orders ranging up to 5,000 
and 6,000 sacks were booked last 
week at Chicago, but demand on the 
whole was confined to smaller sized 
lots. Shipping directions continue 
good on both bakery and family type 


business. Family flour trade in the 
Cleveland area remains active. It is 
difficult for jobbers to supply the 


demand, owing to the delay in ship- 


ments. Most bakers would like to 
build up their inventories, but are 
having little success; although im- 


proved street conditions as a result 
of warmer weather have permitted 
better truck movement. St. Louis 
reports only light and scattered book- 
ings to the bakery and family trade, 
with a little export business. Mills 
are having difficulty in securing cars 
for shipments and their inbound flow 
of wheat is curtailed for the same 
reason. 

Around Nashville, millers and bro- 
kers report occasional sales of patent 
grade soft and hard wheat flour for 
immediate to prompt shipment, but 
are feeling the effects of the car 
shortage in making deliveries. De- 
layed farm work, as a result of heavy 
spring rains, is slowing the rural de- 
mand for flour, but trade in the war 
production sections continues active. 

Inability of Pacific Northwest mills 
to obtain deliveries of their Montana 
wheat purchases, due to car shortage, 
is greatly interfering with milling 
operations. Many plants are making 
only soft wheat types and are un- 
able to take the new offers of busi- 
ness from both civilian and military 
buyers. Running time of many mills 
has been curtailed because of the 
scarcity of Montana wheat. 


Production 


Flour production in the United 
States decreased 111,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,368,- 
000 sacks, against 3,479,579 the pre- 
vious week, and 3,174,902 a year ago. 
Two years ago, when the reporting 
mills represented 64% of the total, 
the output was 3,134,396 sacks and 
three year ago the figure was 2,524,- 
292. An increase of 6,000 sacks oc- 
curred in the Southwest, but all other 
producing areas showed decreases, as 
follows: Northwest 13,000 sacks, Buf- 
falo 79,000, central and southeastern 
states 17,000 and the Pacific North- 
west 8,000. 
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DELIVERIES OF FEED 
REMAIN DELINQUENT 


Car Shortage Holds Down Distan 
Shipments—Trucks Care for 
Local Demand 


With the car shortage apparent) 
getting worse instead of better, fo). 
mula feed manufacturers remain fa; 
behind in deliveries. Buyers arp 
clamoring for the feed contractej 
some time ago, but processors ay; 
helpless to get it to them unless the, 
are able to pick 
it up by truck 
Daily car allot. 
ments to feed and 
flour mills are on) 
a small fraction oj 
their requirements and with the goy. 
ernment embarking on a great ey. 
port movement of wheat and flouy 
during the next six months, the out. 
look for any improvement in th 
transportation situation is rathe; 
gloomy. The problem of how to care 
for the baby chick feeding program 
is causing serious concern. 

Feed ingredient prices remain a 
ceiling levels and the War Food Ad. 
ministration index holds at 166.1, as 
compared with 165.9 at this time 
year ago. 

In the spring wheat trade area 
handlers in position to pick up their 
requirements by truck have no diff. 
culty in filling their current needs, 
Also, many stations tributary to th. 
Minneapolis terminal and those ]o. 
cated near interior flour mills have 
accumulated liberal supplies of wheat 
feeds during recent weeks by way of 
truck movement. However, the broad 
and urgent inquiry which persists 
from eastern deficit areas for carlot 
movement remains unsatisfied. 

Offerings of wheat millfeeds at 
Kansas City are restricted, while an 
urgent demand continues from all 
classes of buyers. Ceilings are bid 
for any position, either spot or 
through the spring months, and in 
some instances scattered monthly 
shipments from July to the end of 
the year. The situation at Chicago 
remains strong, with mills having 
nothing to offer in carlots and de- 
mand still active. 





Oil Meals Delinquent 

At the present rate of boxcar al- 
locations, mills expect to be busy well 
into April on some of the tonnage of 
linseed meal sold for February ship- 
ment. Aside from meal taken by 
truckers on previous contracts, pro- 
duction is going into storage and 
distant carlot users are unable to 
get deliveries. No soybean meal is 
being offered for shipment before 
June and then only in limited quan- 
tity. The purchase last week by the 
WFA of 3,000 tons of soybean meal 
in the Pacific Coast area for export 
to liberated countries tightens the 
situation that much more. 


Production 


Millfeed production at Buffa!o, in 
the Northwest and Southwest was 
about unchanged last week, with the 
total output at the three centers 
amounting to 53,917 tons, compared 
with 53,310 in the previous week and 
50,688 a year ago, according to fig- 
ures compiled by The Northwestern 
Miller. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,973,350 tons, against 1,987,232 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


$1.41 PER SHARE NET INCOME 


Chicago, Ill—Net income of Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, for 1944 
was $1,056,624, equal to $1.41 a share 
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of capital stock. This compares with 
$1,147,605 or $1.53 a share for 1943. 
The decline was in spite of an in- 
crease in sales to $14,934,280 in 1944 
from $14,563,979 the previous year. 
The difference was reflected in in- 
creased costs of labor, materials and 
supplies, and the effects of fixed ceil- 
ing prices under government regula- 
tions. 





—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. R. HOOTEN PROMOTED 

Nashville, Tenn.—John R. Hooten, 
for the past 15 years city salesman 
for the Royal Flour Co., Nashville, 
has been named manager of the com- 
Cohen Williams, Jr., formerly 


pany B, J 
manager, Will devote his time to sales, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


dividing his activities between the 
Royal Flour Co. and the Barry-Carter 
Milling Co., Lebanon, Tenn., in which 
he is a partner with Marvin C. Ath- 
erton. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF L'FE 


LARGEST GAIN 


New York, N. Y.—Frank G. Shat- 
tuck Co. (Schrafft’s) reports 1944 
consolidated net sales at $32,631,832, 
compared with $27,678,358 for 1943, 
a gain of nearly 18%, and the largest 
in the history of the company. Con- 
solidated net income of $1,245,869 was 
a decline from the $1,556,399 of 1943, 
and taxes of all kinds for 1944 
amounted to $2,967,719, an advance 
of $468,548 over the previous year. 
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Cash Wheat Remains Strong 
on Light Offerings 


Tightness Reflected in May Future, But New 
Crop Prospect Weakens Deferred Positions 


Casii wheat prices remain strong 
at full ceilings, as the scarcity of 
cars continues to hold back move- 
ment from the country. Farmers in- 


dicate a willingness to release grain, 
influenced by the strong prices and 
the proximity of the new crop sea- 
son, but the lack 
of transportation 
prevents anything 
greater than a 
moderate trickle 
toward terminal 
markets. Mean- 
miller’s reserve stocks are run- 
ning low and they are forced to 
scramble for grain of any grade 
which appears on the open markets. 
Wheat futures prices are highly 
erratic as compared with a week ago. 
The May delivery shows additional 
moderate strength, but new crop po- 
sitions have registered pronounced 
weakness. Tightness in the cash 
wheat situation, accentuated by the 
reported plans of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to move large quantities 
of wheat on army consignment, ap- 
pears to be the principal strengthen- 
ing influence in the near-by delivery. 
Later months are influenced by the 









Prices 
Irregular 





while 


brilliant new crop outlook in the 
winter wheat belt. Encouraging 
progress of the European war toward 
an early conclusion is a market fac- 
tor, since the need of cars for war 
materials would be reduced and di- 
vert the transportation to the release 
of the large reservoir of grain in the 
country. 


May wheat at Chicago March 12 


closed at $1.70% @1.71, or 1c higher 
than a week ago. That position end- 
ed at Minneapolis at $1.62% and at 


Kansas City at $1.62%, for gains of 


14%ec and \4e, respectively. Chicago 
May rye closed at $1.143g, down 25¢¢, 
and Minneapolis May finished at 
$1.13°., off 2%c for the week. 
Export Plan a Worry 
The car situation shows little im- 
provement, although pressure being 
exerted on Washington officials by 
western grain interests gives some 
hope for the near future. Efforts are 
being directed toward getting com- 
pliance of eastern railroads on in- 


Structions to release equipment be- 
longing to western lines. While gov- 
ernment officials insist that no pri- 
orities will be granted for the move- 
ment of the army export wheat, mill- 
ing and grain interests know that to 
move upwards of 100,000,000 bus. of 
Wheat and considerable flour in addi- 
tion to the already scheduled civilian 
Commitments in the next six months, 


creates the biggest undertaking ever 
recorded. The attitude of the trade, 
however, is that it is an order and 
will be complied with in some way. 


Springs at Full Ceilings 

All types and qualities of spring 
wheat at Minneapolis continue to com- 
mand full ceilings, with mills ready 
buyers to obtain both the grain and 
the boxcars. Bids on wheat “to ar- 
rive,” for shipment when cars _ be- 
come available, also are at full ceil- 
ings. Last week’s receipts at Min- 
neapolis totaled about 550 cars, while 
Duluth unloaded 160. Durum wheat 
offerings are practically nil, since the 
few cars coming in are going on pre- 
vious contracts. Full ceilings prevail. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 


relative to the May future at Min- 
neapolis on March 10: 
1 Hvy DNS 60 Ibs ; ; .$1.687 
1 DNS 59 Ib “2 ie 1.67 
1 DNS 58 lbs " . Vibweee een 1.67% 
SONG: 67 The. ce concnaews 1.67% 
12% protein or higher eiling price 
Cars Govern Trades 

The tight wheat situation is not 
being relieved in Kansas City and 
prices edge along at ceilings with 


only a miracle of transportation 
capable of causing a break. Ship- 
ments are so badly delayed that all 
purchases now are being made on 
the basis of when-can-get-cars, which 
is completely unsatisfactory from the 
standpoint of the buyer. Receipts at 
Kansas City March 12 were 181 cars 
of wheat and 265 of corn, compared 
with 241 and 37 a year ago. Sor- 
ghum grain receipts reached 88 com- 
pared with 31 last year, and hay re- 
ceipts are up to 80 as against 44. 
No relief is seen in this relatively 
light income of cars. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the May future, according to protein, 





as of March 10: 
HARD AND DARK 
Protein No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

12.90&less 54@ 8% 14@ 7% 34% @ 6% 
13.00-13.90 74%@10% 6%4@ 9% 54%@ 8% 
14.00-14.40 8% 74%@10% 6%@ 9% 
15.00-15.40 10% 94@12% 84% @11% 
16.00-16.40 12% 114% @14% 10%@13% 

RED WHEAT 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


All proteins 104% @135% 9%@12% 


Enid Values Steady 
Wheat values at Enid, Okla., show 
little change from a week ago. Offer- 
ings are a little freer, due to better 
supplies of boxcars in that area than 
in other parts of the country, but de- 
mand continues to readily absorb 
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Previous March 11, March 13, March 14, 
March 10, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
os eee ee Pe ee ero 744,481 757,30% 683,693 570,005 
PRMIEONG ) orckwethents 50.08% . 1,305,930 1,299,112 1,142,858 958,928 
Buffalo Eye Kunee Orek Poe 105,95 184,788 5HOO,815 398,521 
Central and Southeast *515,016 532,521 481,352 316,797 
North Pacific Coast 396,622 104,345 325,678 280,041 
PHAM: bieesp eas wnia seeaen 3,368,000 179,579 174,90 134,396 2,524,292 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
w———_——Percentage of activity— ~ ¢ —July 1 te... 
March 10, Previous March1], Mareh 13, Mareh14, March 10 March 11, 
1945 week 194 1943 1942 1945 1944 
Northwest 75 77 72 65 51 28,098,535 6,527,489 
Southwest . . o4 92 87 82 69 3 15,015,612 
RSUEMED oso eee ones 68 80 85 86 69 17,458,935 
Central and Ss. E 65 67 68 73 0 20,021,485 
No. Pacific Coast 96 98 76 96 70 12,099,907 
WOOO. iadces 82 83 Te 78 ( 122,0 1 121,123,428 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
March 4-10 : 814,380 $32,388 102 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 818,214 100 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 756,601 93 ch 4-10 667,800 171,196 71 
[wo years 711,833 87 ious weel 567,800 194,819 74 
Five-year Oe aS eas Sak ao Seles 84 " 660,498 119,359 63 
Ten-year average ae 60s bee's o 78 » vear iso 738,822 106,745 55 
Kansas City year average F ; 54 
year average ‘ she 19 
March 4-10 o-- 352,800 277,729 79 
Previous week > S00 280.230 79 Producti I urrent week w partly 
Year ago 191,980 54 estimated 
[wo yeal Len. 67.885 76 Minneapolis 
Five-year iverag 70 Weekly Flour Pct. ae 
Ten-year average P ea 70 capacity output tivity 
Wichita March 4-10 1,360 273.375 85 
Previou wee] 21,360 84 &2 
March 4-10 111,132 99,213 89 Year 19 $1 gg 
Previous week » BERtes 98,969 59 Two vear CO && 276,948 87 
ROMT O80 s4<5% 111,1 $2,197 74 ive ear averare 67 
Two years ago 111,132 73,14 6 Ten-year average ; Bi 
Salina Di Ete , . a 
wrnKCH’ Act 109.956 96,600 2 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week 109,956 101,699 92 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Year ago .... . 109,956 91,767 83 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Two years ago 109,956 89,99 S inia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
PACIFIC COAST Weekl) Flour Pet, ac 
apacity outpu tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: March 4 792.940 515.016 «5 
Seattle and Tacoma District eg we . - $2,521 4 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- min veal . 657.7 7 
capacity output tivity Five-vea vel (5 
March 4-10 . . 269,100 234,472 Ten-year aver 62 
Previous week .. 269,100 246,695 
Year ago ....... 269,100 201,13¢ 75 Current we preliminary 
Two years ago . 221,088 182,311 98 *Not comparable vith later year because 
Five-year average 73 ewer mill reported 
Ten-year average 65 
BUFFALO 
Portland District , 
; , . Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
March 4-10 143,200 162,150 115 capacity output _ tivity 
Previous week 143,200 157 0 110 March 10 600,600 105.951 68 
Year ago see 14 Ov 113,739 79 Previot vee ; e00 ROO 184.788 ai) 
Two years ago 143,472 1 ) 100 Year ago 577.411 194,553 85 
Five-year average 87 [wo vear 70 7 500.815 86 
Ten-year average 8 Five-vear average ; 73 
*Preliminary Ten-year average 86 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. ¥ (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
-——Southwest—— 7--— Northwest- Buffalo Combined 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date production to da 
March 4-10 31,531 1,064,218 14,619 570,075 7,767 339,057 53,917 1,973,350 
Previous week .. 30,942 15,093 53,310 
Two weeks ago 29,600 15,670 55.645 
bre errey © 27,402 1,123,624 13,824 525,351 50.688 1,987,232 
| reer rr 27,446 996,049 13,817 §3 p 50,845 1,807 
1942 cscccccsecs 23,029 902,617 11,293 508,181 11,947 
St re oe 842,591 10,295 $61,911 271,381 41,322 
Five-yr 985,820 12,770 519,325 306,130 47,744 
them. No. 1 hard with 11% or less_ ing the trend in eastern futures mar- 


protein was quoted March 12 at $1.77, 
12% protein $1.79, 13% $1.83 and 
14% $1.85, basis delivered Galveston. 
Searcity of cars is limiting move- 
ment of wheat to Fort Worth, where 
prices are about steady. No. 1 hard 
is quoted at $1.78 for up to 12.50% 
protein and $1.80 for 13% protein. 


Pacific Wheat Easier 


Pacific Northwest cash wheat mar- 
kets developed a slightly easier tone 
toward the close of last week, reflect- 


kets. 
to Montana wheat, which 
and sales made are on the basis of 
when and if cars are available. Occa- 
sional loads of soft wheat have been 
sold for eastern movement, but only 
when the car is on track at a favor- 
able interior point. Feed wheat de- 
mand is limited. Winter wheat ap- 
parently suffered no damage from the 
recent cold snap, since the low tem- 
peratures were of short duration and 
were followed by heavy rains. 


Demand appears to be limited 
is scarce, 
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WFA to Request Bids 
on Large Russian 
Arctic Flour Needs 


Washington, D. C——-The War Food 
Administration wil] enter the mar- 
ket this week for 25,000,000 Ibs of 
flour for Russian shipment through 
the west coast, and also will buy 14,- 
000,000 lbs of rye flour and 3,300,000 
lbs of semolina for the same account. 
The total Russian Arctic flour re- 
quirements will be 47,000,000 lbs, but 
the balance will be obtained later, 
either from private sellers or from 
WEA stocks, it is said. The agency 
has temporarily rejected the French 
request for durum wheat exports 
for local production of macaroni in 
France. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TAKES OVER WAREHOUSE 
Minneapolis, Minn. Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., will open a new distribut- 
ing warehouse in Wadena, Minn., 
March 19, George S. Titus, manager 
of the Pillsbury distributing ware- 
house division, has announced. Lo- 
cated in what was formerly the H. 
E. Kiger & Son feed plant—a Pills- 
bury-owned plant which the Kigers 
had leased and operated for several 
years—the warehouse will serve a 
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50-mile area around Wadena. Feed 
plant operations and custom grind- 
ing will be continued. Dennis Dyke, 
formerly a salesman for Kiger & Son, 
has been named to manage the ware- 
house which will handle all Pillsbury 
food and feed products. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BROKERS NOT EMPLOYEES, 
FEDERAL COURT DECIDES 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Brokers are 
not employees of a company and are 
not subject to social security taxes, 
Judge Matthew M. Joyce of Federal 
District Court said last week in de- 
ciding a suit brought by the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
against the United States of America. 

Although social security taxes on 
brokerage fees have not been col- 
lected from other milling firms, as far 
as is known, the revenue department 
in the local district demanded such 
payments from the Cannon Valley 
company. The company paid the tax, 
under protest, over a considerable 
period and then filed suit for recov- 
ery of the money paid. The case 
came to trial last November. 

Other companies, in and out of the 
milling industry, watched the suit 
with interest, inasmuch as a decision 
in favor of the government would 
have resulted in all probability in an 
attempt to collect such taxes gen- 
erally. 





Bag Textile Supply Situation Worse; 
WPB Plans for Distribution Controls 


New York, N. Y.—While comment 
from bag trade representatives in the 
market here reveals increasing oppo- 
sition to the plan of the War Produc- 
tion Board to institute an allocation 
program of cotton goods for bags, the 
actual situation here makes it more 
clear than ever that forward sup- 
plies will be extremely difficult to 
secure under a free market. 

Actual sales during the past week 
were scattered and many in less than 
carload lots, and in contrast to some 
selling that had previously been ob- 
served for July-September, were gen- 
erally held to April and May. Re- 
sult was that strong efforts of bag 
men to cover their needs for the sec- 
ond quarter met with unsatisfactory 
fulfillment. 

At the same time, WPB affirmed 
its intent to formulate cotton goods 
distribution controls to the bag trade 
in conjunction with announcement of 
its second quarter allotments of cot- 
ton textiles to claimant agencies. It 
was stated that plans are being 
drawn up “to establish specific im- 
plementation procedures for cotton 
fabric allotments to the War Food 
Administration for the bagging indus- 
try, to the Rubber Bureau, and to 
other industrial and commercial 
users.” 

WPB officials explained that. aban- 
donment of the use of self-assigned 
ratings in these fields would tend 
to bring about a more equitable dis- 
tribution of cloth among these classes 
of purchasers and prevent cloth diver- 
sion through misuses. 

Programming by WPB was regard- 
ed here as lacking significance in the 
light of actual market developments. 
The allocations called for 27.5% of 
an estimated second quarter supply 
of 2,409,897,000 yards going to the 
military, 65% to domestic nonmilitary 
use, and 7.5% for export. The WFA 
was allotted 281,558,000 yards, the 
greater part of which would go to the 


bag trade. Extremely heavy military 
demands on the market here for the 
second quarter, however, will take up 
to 65% of available supplies, so it is 
generally accepted that domestic 
goods will be drastically short of 
WPB’s optimistic planning. 

The moderate amount of cotton 
goods activity over the past week 
was largely confined to 37-inch, 4-yard 
and 40-inch, 3.75-yard Class B sheet- 
ings in small lots for April-May de- 
livery. Efforts of the bag trade to 
cover sugar pocketing needs were 
fairly met in sales of 3814-inch, 64x56, 
5.50-yard Class A print cloths for 
March and April shipment. Several 
sheeting constructions in demand, 
such as the 40-inch, 4.25-yard and the 
40-inch, 2.50-yard, were almost com- 
pletely tied up by military directives. 

The government burlap purchase 
in Calcutta for second half needs 
swung under way at the week’s end, 
it being conducted through shippers’ 
agents here and through the Burlap 
Agents Group under the direction of 
Duane Hall. Offerings poured in 
freely on the opening day, running to 
quantities substantially beyond what 
may be purchased under the CRMB 
allotment to this country. While first 
cables were 1 to 3 points off mill 
ceilings in the primary market, quo- 
tations quickly firmed to ceiling. Lib- 
erality of the offerings refuted re- 
ports previously heard that the Cal- 
cutta market might be withdrawn 
to secure higher prices at a later 
date. 

Buying now is heavily under way 
and needs through December should 
be filled within a few days. While 
there has as yet been no official an- 
nouncement, it is expected that the 
CRMB allotment to this country will 
be only about 75% of that of the cur- 
rent period, due to shipping problems. 
Present program calls for about 60,- 
000,000 yards monthly. Greater part 
of present buying, however, is being 
placed for July-September, in order 


that shipping volumes may be main- 
tained, and only about a third of the 
total involved in the program is plan- 
ned to be booked for the fourth quar- 
ter. Purchases are being made in 
desired qualities. This would mean 
about 50%. lightweights and 50% 
heavyweights, which is as close to 
the normal ratio as can be achieved 
under production limitations in Cal- 
cutta mills. 

In the meantime, the burlap trade 
was quiet, with withdrawals against 
WPEB certifications through the Cen- 
tral Burlap Office dwindling as most 
concerns had about taken up their 
allotments for this quarter. Business 
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was chiefly confined to _fill-ins 
Speculation on the WPB quotas fo, 
the next quarter, expected in about 
10 days, expressed the hope that they 
would be the same as for the cy. 
rent period, which were favorable ty 
the bag trade. 

Raw jute continued in a dull map. 
ket situation here, there being litt) 
or no purchasing by spinners through 
importers. There is only moderate 
activity reported from Calcutta. Dup. 
dee quotations remained fixed at £39 
os for the full group of Daisee » 
and £43 5s for good marks. Only a 
small business is reported in Dundee 
at £43 5s for good marks for May. 
June shipment from Calcutta. ; 


richest Mill: 


Action Awaited in 23 Legislatures 


Chicago, Il. The legislatures of 
six states have approved legislation 
providing for enrichment of white 
flour and white bread thus far dur- 
ing the legislative season, officials of 
the Millers National Federation, spon- 
sor of the uniform flour enrichment 
bill, report in a recent bulletin. 

Wyoming was the first state to 
approve the measure, which was 
sponsored by the legislative delega- 
tion from Sheridan county. The oth- 
er states that have passed the bill 
are: Georgia, Indiana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Oregon. The Or- 
egon bill, however, is in a legislative 
“mix-up” because of legal technical- 
ities and it may not be adopted in re- 
vised form. 

One branch of six other state legis- 
latures have passed the enrichment 
bill and the measure has been re- 
ferred to the other house for action 
in each of these states: Arkansas, 


New York, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Washington and West Vir- 
ginia 


The enrichment bill has been pre- 
sented in the legislatures of 29 states 
to date. The number of the bill and 
its status in each of the states is as 
follows: 

Arizona: Senate Bill 47, Thal- 
heimer. Committee recommendation 
for passage. 

Arkansas: House Bill 250, Bucha- 
nan and Toland. Passed by House. 

California: Senate Bill 755, Sols- 


man. 
Colorado: Senate Bill 369, Bos- 
worth. House Bill 778, Thomas. 
Connecticut: Senate Bill 246, 
Brock. 
Georgia: House Bill 169. Passed 


by House and Senate. 


Illinois: House Bill 193, Williston 
and Van der Vries. 

Indiana: House Bill 89. Passed by 
PR EEA PLONE AAS. TE 











JONES FOR WORLD PRICES 
TO EXPORTING MILLS 


Washington, D. C.—Marvin 
Jones, war food administrator, 
has expressed the belief that 
American mills exporting textiles 
and flour after the war should 
have access to cotton and wheat 
at world prices. Testifying be- 
fore the Senate banking commit- 
tee, Mr. Jones said he expected 
domestic prices would be higher 
than the world market levels be- 
cause of government guarantees 
to support farm prices for two 
years after the war. Consequent- 
ly, if American processors are to 
compete in the world market, 
he added, they must have their 
raw materials at world prices. 





House and Senate. 
Iowa: House File 276, 
Senate File 263, Deuel. 
Kansas: Senate Bill 57, Cripe. 
Committee recommendation for pas. 
sage. 
Maine: 
send. 


H rvey, 


Senate Paper 354, Town. 


Massachusetts: House Bill 1016 
Powers, Rand and Bowers. 


Michigan: Referred to committees, 
Minnesota: House Bill 693, Katz- 
marek, Wanvick, Howard, Lorentz 


and Feig. 

Montana: House Bill 141, Cor. 
mack. Withdrawn. 

Nebraska: Legislative 
Seaton and Cullingham. 

New Hampshire: House Bil! 147, 
Otis. 

New Mexico: House Bill 42, Wolfe 

New York: Assembly Bill 688 
Ward. Senate Bill 650, Hammond 
Passed by Assembly. 

North Carolina: House Bill 350 
Edwards. Passed by House. 


Bil] 42, 


North Dakota: House Bill 92 
Dalzell, Hofstrand, Haugland and 
Schnell. Passed by House and Sen- 
ate. 


Oklahoma: Senate Bill 28, Ritz- 


haupt. Passed by Senate. 
Oregon: House Bill 225, Green- 
wood. Passed by House and Senate 


returned account of legal complica- 
tions. 

South Dakota: House Bill 88, Mills 
Passed by House and Senate. 

Utah: House Bill 145, Boyer 
Passed by House. 

Vermont: Senate Bill 41, Com- 
mittee on Public Health. 

Washington: Senate Bill 144, Ro- 
sellini. Passed by Senate. 

West Virginia: House Bill 172 
Knight and Miller. Senate Bill 93 
Allen and Young. Passed by Scnate 

Wyoming: House Bill 90, Sheridan 
County Delegation. Passed by Hous 
and Senate, signed by governo! 

Opposition to the enrichment bill 
has been encountered in a number ol 
states from segments of the dairy in- 
dustry. Such opposition, however, 
has not been in the principal ‘airy 
states. The bill did not have any 
opposition before a House commit- 
tee hearing in Minnesota and the 
committee voted unanimously for its 


passage. 
“The next two weeks will cither 
see the enrichment bill adopted or 


rejected in quite a number of state 
legislatures,’ Herman Steen, vice 
president and secretary of the fed- 
eration, said. “Right now is the ‘ime 
for millers to do everything the) 
can ‘in behalf of the measure. En- 
richment has the support as never 
before of the nutrition experts,” he 
added. 
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Editor’s Note.—Mr. Shore, the au- 
thor of this address, written for the 
Sales Executives Club of New York, 
spent 17 months in Washington as 
chairman of the industry advisory 
committees of the War Production 
Board, thus having an excellent op- 
portunity to observe and study at 
first hand the business man’s ap- 
proachto problems of government and 
to compare it with the approach and 
contacts developed by other groups. 
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OW can the leaders of American 

industry be so smart in their re- 
lationships with their customers and 
yet be so dumb m their relations 
with people in government? How 
can we in American industry be the 
smartest merchandisers — the best 
salesmen in the world—and yet not 
know how to merchandise success- 
fully the greatest product known 
to mankind—The American Way of 
Life? Wouldn’t you think that if we 
could sell new and unproven articles 
of all kinds and descriptions in any 
market, we could sell a _ product 
that has been the envy of all of our 
competitors for 166 years? Can you 
—you who make your livelihood by 
selling—can you imagine anything 
easier to sell than the American way 
of life to the peoples of France, Nor- 
way, Belgium, Greece—yes, even to 
the peoples of Italy and Germany? 
I can’t! And I can’t imagine any- 
thing easier to sell to the American 
people than the free enterprise sys- 
tem, providing we spend as much 
time and thought on selling it as we 
do on selling them a package of 
chewing gum. 

You and I know that the next sev- 
eral years are the most crucial years 
in the history of America. We real- 
ize that the die will be cast in the 
next few years that will determine 
the type of national economy—yes, 
the form of government—that will 
exist in this country during the next 
generation. 

We know that the American way 
of life—the free enterprise system— 
is the greatest incentive to hard 
work, thrift, and efficiency. We know 
that no country has gone ahead, and 
that this country could not have gone 
ahead, as we have unless we had the 
free enterprise system. We know 
that government controlled or gov- 
ernment operated business is less effi- 
cient than when a business is run for 
a profit. We saw that illustrated 
vividly when the government tried 
to run the railroads in World War I. 
We saw that illustrated vividly when 
the government in recent years took 
over the air mail contracts. We saw 
that illustrated vividly in every WPA 
project. 

We know that with all of the mis- 
fortunes, with all of the inequities, 
with all of the unfortunate circum- 
stances, we still have the greatest 
country in the world for the greatest 
majority of people, with the highest 
standard of living yet known to man- 
kind. And we know that this was 
accomplished by American ingenuity, 
efficiency and thrift—by an ambitious 
people with courage and the capacity 
for hard work under the free enter- 
prise system. 

And, certainly, no one can tell us 
that the reason the United States 
with only 6% of the population of 
the world can and does produce 47% 
of all of the goods manufactured in 
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the world is because of our natural 
resources. For, if natural resources 
made a great industrial nation, then 
Russia, or possibly Brazil, would be 
the greatest industrial nation in the 
world. 

You and I also fully appreciate that 
the American way of life is being 
torpedoed, that the forces against it 
are smart, powerful and sinister. We 
are fully aware of the fact that for 
the first time in history there is a 
ceiling on what a man may earn in 
America and that this was not done 
by an act of Congress. 

We know that the only people we 
are fighting in this war are those 
who are against the American way 
of life. Why spend all of the money, 
why spend all of the lives, if we are 
going to win the war and lose the 
peace? 

We realize that if the American 
way of life does survive, the greatest 
period of prosperity in our history 
lies ahead. We certainly know that 
after every war is over, pent-up de- 
mands are unleashed, that millions 
of people throughout the world learn 
to want things that they have never 
had before. And we surely know that 
civilian inventories of all kinds will 
be depleted after the war is over. 
What a wonderful opportunity we 
have if we can just measure up to 
the job! 

Probably no generation in history 
has had the responsibility that our 
generation in America has today. We 
control not only our own destinies, 
we control not only the destinies of 
our children, but we control the des- 
tinies of hundreds of millions of 
people throughout the world. Most 
of us are in dead earnest in accepting 
that responsibility. A few of the 
older men in industry are licked. 
Some of us at times undoubtedly have 
a feeling of futility. But if you 
could have had the contacts that I 
have had in the past 17 months in 
Washington with leaders in industry, 
with people in government, with men 
in the labor movement, with New 
Dealers—you wouldn’t feel licked, you 
would merely realize that the “roots 
of the present lie deep in the past” 
and that we have a job to do and 
the sooner we get going, the sooner 
and surer will it be done. 





I have arrived at four definite con- 
clusions which I want to submit to 
you briefly for your consideration. 

My first conclusion is that if the 
American way of life—the free enter- 
prise system—is to survive, men in 
industry must realize that govern- 
ment is going to play a more and 
more important role in our national 
economy. This doesn’t particularly 
disturb me because it is a trend that 
has gone on year after year for gen- 
erations. In colonial times, contrary 
to the popular conception, there was 
nothing like universal suffrage. In 
New York, for example, to be quali- 
fied to vote for members of the as- 
sembly one had to be a freeholder 
of lands or tenements to the value 
of 40 pounds, free from all encum- 
brances. As a result, in New York 
City only about 8% of the population 
participated in elections. In Phila- 
delphia, for example, only about 2% 
of the population were qualified to 
vote. 

But gradually property qualifica- 
tions were eliminated. Then came 
better means of communication, elec- 
tion districts were made _ smaller, 
party lines were drawn tighter, ne- 
groes and finally women were given 
suffrage. As a result, with more peo- 
ple exercising voting rights, the ten- 
dency for years has been for govern- 
ment to play a more important role 
in our every-day life.. And the only 
alarming thing in this trend is that 
many people in industry fail to realize 
that it is natural and that the trend 
is going to continue. 

My second conclusion is that if the 
American way of life—the free enter- 
prise system—is to survive, men in 
industry must understand govern- 
ment and they must take an active 
interest in it. It has been perfectly 
astounding to me to see how little 
realization many of the important 
leaders in industry have of the prob- 
lems and psychology of government. 
We know in the automobile industry 
that we can’t bring out the same old 
model car every year. We know that 
if our competitors bring out a new 
model each year and we continue 
along with the old one we will go 
busted. But many of us don’t realize 
that we can’t continue with the old 
model of government year after year 





OPENING.—Mayor Theodore McEldin of Baltimore, cuts the tape official- 
ly opening the new offices of the Doughnut Corp. of America at 620 Port- 
land St., Baltimore. Adolph Levitt, president of the Doughnut Corp;-J. 
U. Lemmon, Jr., New England division-manager, and Sol Kahal, division 
manager of the new office (left to right) look on as Mayor McEldin’s 


scissors cut the barrier. 


The Doughnut Corp. in recent months has 


opened new offices in St. Louis, Houston, and Cleveland. 
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any more than we can continue with 
the same old model of automobile. 

If there are new developments 
coming in industry we try to be apage 
of the times. We try to have a new 
product a little bit better than oy 
competitors and that’s what yj 
should do in government. When the 
trend was developing which made jj 
apparent that there would be some 
kind of a Securities Exchange Act 
people in Wall Street and financig} 
men throughout the country, insteaq 
of fighting the Securities Exchange 
Act, should have helped write jt 
Then, maybe, we would have an ag¢t 
with many of the good features jp 
the present Securities Exchanye Act. 
but an act that did not stifle goog 
legitimate and necessary financing 
When it became evident that there 
would be some kind of National La. 
bor Relations Act, we in industry 
should not have said that we wanted 
no part in it—that we were against 
the whole idea. What we should have 
done was help write the National 
Labor Reiations Act and then pos. 
sibly we would have had one that 
would be workable and constructive 
Until we in industry are ready to 
approach national legislation with an 
open mind and with a progressive 
viewpoint we have no right to criti- 
cize. We can’t be against all changes 
in government any more than we can 
be against all changes in business! 

We’ve known for years that we 
couldn’t sell our product by knocking 
our competitors. We've known that 
we had to sell our product on its 
merits. Yet how many of us have 
realized this principle is just as true 
in government? Many of us have 
thought that we could compete by 
knocking their sales manager or their 
sales manager’s wife. What we should 
have done was tell the American 
people about the merits of our prod- 
uct. We should have been selling, 
not knocking! 

I have watched with a great deal 
of interest the attitude of many of 
those in industry toward anyone in 
a government position. If we are not 
successful in selling our idea, so many 
of us immediately start criticizing the 
individual and telling him to his face 
that he must be one of those “long 
haired professors” who never had any 
practical business experience. When 
we’re not successful in selling a pur- 
chasing agent, that isn’t the way we 
act. We go back and try to figure 
out how we can sell him—how we 
can bring him around to our way of 
thinking—and we've got to learn to 
approach people in government in the 
same manner. 

We in industry must appreciate 
that we must take an active interest 
in government—not once every four 
years, two weeks before an election, 
but every single day. So many of 
us are interested only in our own 
little business, in our own little ball 
team, but it isn’t going to do any 
good to have a good ball team and 
no league in which to play. The 
president of a company must realize 
that his most important job for his 
stockholders is to be sure that there 
is going to be a league in which to 
play. And every major policy in his 
company should be adopted only after 
giving full consideration as to how 
it will affect mass psychology toward 
the American way of life. He must 
conduct himself and his company 4 
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a credit to the free enterprise system. 
He must appreciate that he has no 
right to sit back in his office and 
criticize unless he is willing to take 
the responsibility of doing his part 
of the job. This means supplying 
manpower for government jobs. It 
means giving the War Production 
Board, OPA, BEW, the Army, the 
Navy or the Department of Agricul- 
ture the best men we have in order 
that they may do the best job pos- 
sible. It means that we have got to 
give our representatives in Congress 
the benefit of our constructive think- 
ing—constantly, day by day—not in 
, sarcastic, critical way, but just 
as we would our best customer. It 
does not mean holding back and ex- 
pecting the other fellow to do the job. 
I am convinced that all of us are 
going ‘0 have less and less sympathy 
for those who sit in their offices, sit 
in country clubs or hotel bars and 
criticize, those who want to let the 
other fellow do the job, for we have 
too much at stake to tolerate such 
an attitude on the part of anyone in 
a responsible position in industry. 

My third conclusion is that if the 
American way of life—the free enter- 
prise system—is to survive, men in 
industry must realize that we are in 
a people’s age and property rights 
will be respected only if human rights 
are respected. For 10 years now we 
have been in the people’s age and 
many of us have not realized it. 
When we entered the machine age, 
when we entered the merchandising 
age, when we entered the finance 
age, we knew that we could not ex- 
pect to stay in business unless we 
met the competition brought on by 
the new era and we put the best man 
we had or we got the best man we 


could get for that job. Today, it’s 
the people’s age and I am just as 
confident that a business cannot sur- 
vive that doesn’t meet competition 


in this age the same as in any other. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
we must admit that a portion of our 
labor trouble has been due to short- 
sightedness and dumbness of man- 
agement. So many companies have 
a broken-down Chamber of Com- 
merce or Y.M.C.A. secretary in charge 
of personnel. Today, the man in that 
job in any manufacturing company 
should rank next to the president. 
And he should know what our em- 
ployees think of us just the same as 
we know what our customers think 
of our product and if our product is 
faulty, we’ve got to change it. Can 
you imagine anyone staying in busi- 
ness today who doesn’t continually 
study his markets? Can you imagine 
anyone staying in business today who 
doesn't change his product when 
“bugs” are found in it? The same 
principles will apply to our employee 
relations. 

I wish I had the time or could take 


your time to discuss this conclusion 
for several hours, but that isn’t pos- 
sible. All I want to try to do in this 
short time is to impress upon you 
that we need a new type of thinking 
at the head of American industry 
today. And rightly or wrongly, and 
I personally believe rightly, there is 


no reason to expect property rights 
to be respected unless human rights 
are respected. And this doesn’t call 
for loose thinking on public relations. 
If we continually keep in mind that 
What we need is human relations, not 
Public relations, our problem will be 
Considerably easier. If we continual- 
ly keep in mind that the biggest com- 
petitive force in American industry 
In the near future is going to be 
human relations; if we continually 
keep in mind that our job is to get 
People to believe once again in the 
idea that it’s a wonderful thing to 
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have a great boss; to get people to 
believe once again that anyone who 
is successful in business isn’t a crook; 
to get people once again to have re- 
spect for those in a position of lead- 
ership in industry, in the professions, 
in government, then our problem 
won’t appear too complicated. 

My fourth conclusion is that if the 
American way of life—the free enter- 
prise system—is to survive, the Amer- 
ican people will have to want it badly 
enough to fight for it on the home 
front. A friend of mine once told 
me that in studying history, he had 
found that once a people had some- 
thing that they didn’t care enough 
about to fight for, they had always 
lost it. He cited that in the days of 
the feudal system, when the lords 
cared enough about the feudal sys- 
tem to fight for it, they held it. When 
they hired someone else to fight for 
it, they lost it. If we in American 
industry don’t care enough about the 
American way of life to fight for it, 
if we think we can hire the United 
States Chamber of Commerce or the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers to fight for it, then we will lose 
it. And we've got to be willing to 
fight on a level and on a basis of un- 
derstanding of the mass of people 
just as we do in selling our own 
products. 

It isn’t going to be done by con- 
tinually selling ourselves at meetings 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers! It isn’t going to be done 
as easily and simply as spending a 
few dollars on advertising! It isn’t 
going to be done by the president of 
General Motors, or any other capable 
leader of industry, talking on a radio 
program! It has to be done every 
day in hard, direct selling, with the 
same aggressiveness and thought that 
we use in successfully merchandising 
our own products. 

The American people will have to 
appreciate that we produce: 

29% of all of the iron ore produced 
in the world, 32% of the copper, 34% 
of the coal, 1% of the cotton, 53% 
of the corn and 62% of the oil. 

The American people will have to 
appreciate that we have: 

34% of all of the railroads in the 
world, 45% of the radios, 50% of the 
telephones and 70% of the automo- 
biles. 

The American people will have to 
appreciate that we use: 

51% of all of the rubber produced 
in the world, 53% of the coffee and 
56% of all the silk, and all of this 
with only 130,000,000 people or about 
6% of the population of the world. 
And the American people will have 
to appreciate that this has been ac- 
complished by a people with courage 
and the capacity for hard work un- 
der the American way of life. 

When I was in Washington, almost 
every day someone asked, “‘What con- 
tribution can the salesmen of Amer- 
ica make in our struggle for exist- 
ence?” I am giving you my answer 
to that question. If you agree with 
my conclusions, I know of no greater 
service that you can do for your 
country than to take the initiative 
in this fascinating merchandising job. 

And so I want to plead with you 
as an organization to tackle this 
problem and to come forth with a 
constructive program. 

I want to plead with you, first, 
to sell the men in American industry 
that if the American way of life— 
the free enterprise system—is to sur- 
vive that, first, they must realize that 
government is going to play a more 
and more important role in our na- 
tional economy; secondly, that they 
must tnderstand government and 
they must take an active interest in 
it; thirdly, that they must realize 
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ON THE WAY—Sacks of wheat, each weighing 225 Ibs, are piled into the 
hold of an Italian schooner bound for Barletta in southern Italy. Looking 


into the hatch at the left is Maj. C. 


government capacity has charge of 


Eardley, who in his allied military 
the collection of surplus wheat in 


northern Italy and its distribution to areas where the supply is short. 





that we are in a people’s age and 
property rights will be respected only 
if human rights are respected; and 
fourthly, the American people must 
want the American way of life badly 
enough to fight for it on the home 
front. Drive home the principle that 
we must sell and not knock in gov- 
ernment. Drive home the thought 
that we can’t have a static form of 
government any more than we can 
have the same old model of automo- 
bile year after year. 

I want to plead with you, secondly, 
to sell the American people on the 
advantages of the American way of 
life—to impress upon them that with 
all of the misfortunes, with all of the 
inequities, with all of the unfortunate 
circumstances, we still have the 
greatest country in the world for the 
greatest majority of people with the 
highest standard of living known to 
mankind. And that there never has 
been until now, and there never 
should be, a ceiling on what any man 
can earn in America. 

I want to plead with you to ex- 
plode the theory that it was our nat- 
ural resources that made America a 


great industrial nation. Don’t let 
anyone tell the American people that 
there is no future in America; don’t 
let anyone tell them that if we han- 
dle ourselves properly and wisely, 


there isn’t a_ great. period of 
prosperity ahead for us; don’t let 
anyone tell them that Commun- 


ism, Socialism, Fascism, Bureauism, 
or any other “ism,” can raise our 
standard of living. 

If we can do this—if you will do 
this—then (and I quote Wendell 
Willkie) “When the war is over, when 
victory is ours, the world can and 
will be a great world again, in which 
the standard of living of all men who 
work will rise, in which the urge of 
free enterprise will find just fulfill- 
ment and its products will be more 
equitably enjoyed by all. We can 
create a world, ruled by the democ- 
racies, in which our sons and daugh- 
ters may have a chance to be useful 
and happy, with no bitter suspicion 
that their parents betrayed them—a 
world in which they can be glad to 
live.” We will continue for them the 
American way of life with freedom 
and opportunity. 





British Chemist Discuseus Problem 
of Enriching High Extraction Flour 


London, Eng.—E. A. O’Brien, cereal 
chemist for the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, discusses in an article 
in the Co-operative News, whether 
there is any real advantage in milling 
for vitamins. He says that when the 
8214% extraction flour was _ intro- 
duced last year it was thought there 
would be little change in the B: con- 
tent, but it was soon evident that 
although the vitamin content re- 
mained fairly high, some scutellum 
and germ were being lost and this 
suggests that there may be some 
practical difficulty, for a time, in be- 
ing able to obtain the maximum vita- 
min content with the lower (80%) 
extraction flour. 

Continuing, he says: 

“There is a school of thought which 
believes, now that the supply position 
is better, that there is no advantage, 
and that it would be preferable to 
give the public what they want in 
the way of color, adding enough syn- 


thetic vitamins to bring the content 
up to the desired level. They sup- 
port their argument by pointing out 
that, firstly, there are no differences 
from a nutritional standpoint between 
the natural and the synthetic vita- 
min, and, secondly, the natural vita- 
min content of wheat varies a good 
deal, and this is a particular draw- 
back to the British miller, since, in 
normal times, he draws his wheat 
from all over the world. If he had 
to produce flour to meet a legal 
standard of vitamin content, he would 
be faced with the problem of having 
to vary his milling from time to time. 
This argument is further reinforced 
by the experience of other countries, 
particularly the United States and 
_Canada.” 

Mr. O’Brien concludes by saying: 
“It appears possible, therefore, that 
the fortification of flour (in the 
United Kingdom) with synthetic vi- 
tamins is likely to be more success- 
ful in peacetime.” 





A Lot of Bread 


LARA ANN WOODSON, a 16- 

year-old high school pupil in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., had eaten 3,750 pieces 
of bread from Jan. 1, 1944, to Dec. 1, 
1944. Her hobby is counting her an- 
nual consumption, piece by piece. 
Three biscuits, she says, count as 


one slice. 
= 


Among the many Romans who ap- 
plied bread poultices to their cheeks 
at night as an aid to gaining a lovely 
complexion were Pompey the Great’s 
young soldiers. 
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Island of Supply 


HE large island of Japen (or 

Yapen) in the Geelvinck Bay of 
Netherlands New Guinea, which fell 
to the Allies last August without a 
shot being fired, is rapidly being 
transformed into a source of agricul- 
tural products to be used for the 
newly liberated parts of the Nether- 
lands Indies, according to a corre- 
spondent of Aneta, Netherlands News 
Agency. Until it was invaded by the 
enemy, Japen was scantily populated 
by natives who had migrated from 
Biak Island and from the mainland. 
Their main occupation had been fish- 
ing. All this is being rapidly changed 
now. 

The Japanese garrison of 700 men 
fled from Japen when the Allied army 
arrived close enough to be a serious 
threat. As soon as the Japanese left, 
the natives laid out big letters along 
the coast to inform the Allied airmen 
that “there are no Japs on Japen.” 

A walk through the streets of 
Serui, the island’s principal town, now 
gives the impression that Japen is 
an island of peace and quiet, amidst 
the wartorn Pacific. Healthy chil- 
dren play on the streets alive with 
bicycle traffic. Japen has 30,000 in- 
habitants. The Japanese forced the 
Indonesians to supply their troops in 
other areas with food. As _ things 
turned out, however, the shoe was on 
the other foot; the Japanese aban- 
doned large stocks of food and took 
only their military equipment with 
them. 

A Netherlands agricultural expert 
has spent the last few months in- 
specting agricultural possibilities all 
over the island, which is 100 miles 
long and 15 miles wide. Extensive 
rice fields have been planted under 
his direction. Considerable quanti- 
ties of rice soon will be available for 
export to territory in which the Jap- 
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Nostalgia 


I like the Southland, singing by its bays, 

its nights of low-hung stars, its langorous days. 
I like the Northland, virgin-clean and strong, 
the wild deer springing and the woodsman’s song. 
I like the eastern and the western coasts, but best 
I like the reaches of the Middle West. 

Ah, let me see a mile of blooming rye 

spread like old silver under a wide sky; 

a field of clover, golden in the heat, 

casting its heavy perfume, dizzy-sweet ; 

a field of flax, clad in its elfen blue 

with fairy diamonds of the sleeping dew. 

Let me see harvest corn, like rows of tents, 
where elevators stand like monuments 

the giant mausoleums for the grain 

that gathers home from wide plain after plain. 
Let me see cities’ smoke stacks, rearing high 
tossing thew gallant plumes against the sky. 

Let me hear motors humming all day long 

their passioned pianissimo of song, 

telling a world that waits in fear and dread, 


“Courage and patience, brother; here is bread.’ 


EDITH CLIFTON 








anese have pillaged the stocks and 
left paddy fields in ruins.—Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. 


Useless Expressions 
HEN the late Bert L. Taylor 
was conducting his famous col- 
umn in the Chicago Tribune, more 
than a quarter of a century ago, it 
was his custom to consign all hack- 


neyed expressions and meaningless 
terms to a mythical cannery, there to 
be embalmed and their further use 
forbidden. 

There are some expressions in use 
in the milling industry which might 
well be sent to B.L.T.’s cannery. We 
refer to such evasions as “defensive 
selling,” “maintaining our position,” 
and things of that kind. At best they 
are only lame excuses for inferior 
salesmanship or other third-rate per- 
formance. Let’s bundle them off to 
the cannery and get them out of cir- 
culation. If a miller makes a bad 


sale, it would be better to admit it 
honestly than to becloud the issue 
with a fog of words designed to salve 
an uneasy conscience.—The Hook-Up. 


It is reported that only 2% of the 
people eat after they get into bed at 
night. And there goes our dream of 
a fortune from crackers which break 
into round-cornered crumbs.—Food 


Industries. 
= = 


A New Filer 


NEW fiber, called Ardill, has been 
developed in the United King- 
dom. It is made from peanuts and 
is described as cream. colored, 
crimped, resilient and soft and warm 
to the touch. 

It is moisture absorbent, and has 
dyeing qualities similar to those of 
wool. It is said not to shrink and 
not to be attractive to moths. About 


March 14, 1945 


500 lbs of fiber reportedly can be 
obtained from one ton of nuts 

Ardill fiber probably will be Used 
as a complementary fiber, mixed With 
wool, cotton or rayon.—Foreign Com. 
merce Weekly. 


Some idea of the length of time 
man has dried foods can be noted 
from the fact that King David ap. 
cepted raisins in payment for taxes 
as far back as 1000 B.C. Today rais. 
ins, prunes, apricots, apples, peaches 
figs and dates are still staple and 
healthful food items. 


= 
2,000-Year-Old Cake 
Recipe Still Good 
ID you ever make a cake from 
a recipe 2,000 years old? Prob. 
ably not, but some school children in 
Salida, Colo., did recently. 

The pupils in the high school Latin 
classes found some ancient recipes in 
their Latin books. 

And just to prove their adeptness 
at translation, they selected a cake 
recipe 2,000 years old and trans. 
lated it. 

Then to show the teacher that their 
translation was correct, they made 
the cake and ate it. 

There wasn’t any need for bicar- 


bonate. 


Lengthened war prospects have 
caused WFA to set its sights for 
victory gardens again this year. 
More emphasis will be placed on 
home orchards, small fruits and ber- 
ries along with vegetables. The val- 
ue of gardening in _ rehabilitating 
partially disabled veterans is being 
urged. 


A Little Quem 


N the long distant days when we 
handled golden sovereigns and not 
dirty pieces of paper, Francis Led- 
widge exclaimed: 
“Had I a golden pound to spend, 
My love should mend and sew no 
more; 
And I would buy her a little quern, 
Easy to turn on the kitchen floor.” 
Was it a difficult or tiring instru 
ment? Probably more of the latter 
than the former. It would not be 
much of a gift for the modern house- 
wife, whose chief concern is |labor- 
saving gadgets.—Milling, Liverpool. 
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